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[Mr. Bakewell is of the class of philoso- 
phical travellers, superior alike in the 
objects of their researches and their in- 
formation. He has, moreover, rendered 
his work acceptable by treating of a 
portion of Europe seldom visited, and on 
subjects, in parts often visited, beyond 
the scrutiny of less accomplished ob- 
servers. His reputation as a minera- 
logist and geologist has been so well 
established in his native country, that 
curiosity was awakened at the first an- 
nouncement of his Travels among the 
Alps. This expectation has not been 
disappointed, and the author has pro- 
duced two volumes, replete not only 
with scientific information on the con- 
struction and component materials of 
these regions, but with various anec- 
dotes and political discussions, which 
will recommend his performance to ge- 
neral attention. He has indeed suc- 
ceeded in giving so popular a character 
even to his mineralogy,-that few per- 
sons will find it necessary to pass over 
those pages, while the bulk of his work 
is altogether in the most amusing style 

_ of modern travels, ] 





SAVOY. 


ACCORDING to its present limits, 
the duchy of Savoy is bounded on 
the north by the Lake of Geneva and 
the Rhone.  It- is separated on the east, 
from the Swiss canton of the Vallois, by 
arange of mountains, extending south 
from St. Gingoulph, near the upper end 
of the Lake of Geneva, to the Col de 
‘rret, in the central range of the Alps. 
his central range, from the Col de 
‘€rret to Mont Cenis, forms the southern 
ners, separating Savoy from Pied- 
ont. Savoy is partly separated from 
Montuty Mac, No, 391. 











France by the Rhone, which forms the 
western boundary, soon after it issues 
from the Lake of Geneva, until it reaches 
St. Genix, where it leaves the confines 
of the two countries, and enters France. 
From Genix the line of demarcation is 
carried along the river Guicrs, and then 
on the south-western side of the moun- 
tains that bound the valley of the Mau- 
rienne, until it joins the central sange of 
the Alps near Mont Cenis. 
ALPINE DISTRICTS. 
As modern writers on the continent, 
as well as ancient historians, use the 
Roman appellations to designate certain 
parts of the Alps, it may be proper to 
state that the Romans, who made mi- 
litary roads to pass over these mountains 
into Gaul and Germany, denominated 
different portions of this range from the 
people who inhabited the country near 
these roads, or from the heroes, by whom, 
according to the tradition, the Alps had 
been first crossed. See Plin. Nat. Hist: 
lib. iii. cap. 23. 
The Ligurian, or Maritime Alps, and 
the Cottian Alps, separate France from 
Italy on the south-east. ‘The ancient 
nation of the Ligurians inhabited the 
Italian side of the Alps. The Cottian 
Alps, so called from Cottius, the friend 
of Augustus, extended to Mont Cenis, 
comprising also the latcral valleys that 
branch from that mountain. 
The Grecian Alps extended from the 
east of Mont Cenis to the Col de Bon 
Homme, beyond the litile St. Bernard: 
‘Pliny says they were so called from 
Hercules, who first passed over them. 
The Pennine Alps, or Summa Alpes, 
comprised the mountains and valleys 
from the Col de Bon Homme to the 
Great St. Bernard, and eastward to the 
mountains of the Haut Vallois. On 
the Great St. Bernard, the inhabitants 
of the country are said to have adored 
the god Pen, under the form of a young 
man. The Romans afterwards cons 
verted this god into Jupiter Pennmus: 
‘The word Pen, or Ben, was the namie 
of a high mountain among many of the 
northern nations of Europe: thus we 
have, in England, Pennygent, Pendl 
hill, Pengaen, &c.; aud in Scot 
Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, &c. &c. 

The Lepontine ry extended fi 
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St. Plomb to St. Gothard, along the 
Haut Vallois. 

The Rhetian Alps comprised the 
country of the Grisons, the ‘Tyrol, and 
Trient, 

‘Fhe Julienne, cr Noric Alps, com- 
prised the chain of mountains extending 
through Friuli, the lower Austria, and 
Istria. 

VEGETATION AT DIFFERENT ALTITUDES, 

The following table of the height at 
which different vegetables and trees are 
cultivated, or will grow, may serve as an 
index of the temperature of the Haut 
Vallois and of Savoy. The two coun- 
tries adjoin; a great part of both are in 
the same parallel of latitade, and they 
are beth bounded on the south by the 
central chain of the Alps. In the 
Vallois, the line of vegetation has been 
attentively examined, and is given be- 
low, in English fect. It must be ob- 
served, that where the extreme height 
is given at which plants and trees ean 
grow, it should be understood to imply 
in situations exposed to the southern 
and western sun, and sheltered from 
the Bisc, or north-east wind, as the ex- 
treme line of vegetation in the same 
Jatitude varics with the aspect very 


much in an alpine country. 
English feet above the level of the 
sea. Lat. 453 to 464. 


Vines will grow 2380 

Maize + 2772 

The cak - 3518 

The walnnt-tree 3620 

‘The yew-tree 3740 

Barley - 4180 

The cherry-tree 4270 

Potatoes’ - 4450 

‘The nut-tree 4500 

The beech-tree - 4800 

The mountainmaple - 5100 

The silver birch-tree = 5500 

‘The lareh-tree - - 6000 

‘The firle sapm - - €300 

Pinus cembra + - 6600 

_ ‘Phe Rododendron - 7400 
The line of trees extends to the height 
of 6700 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the line of shrubs to 8500 feet. 
Some plants on a granitic soil, grow at 
the height of 10,600, above which are a 
few lichens; and vegetation ceases en- 
tirely at the height of 11,000 feet. In 
the garden of the inn, kept in summer 
at the Schwarrenbach, on the passage 
of the Gemmi, carrots, spinage, and 
onions, are cultivated at the height of 

G9V0 feet. 

la the southern part of Savoy we may 
estimate the height at which vines will 
stow at 2600 feet, but near this ele- 
vation. I observed the crops had all. 

ailed in the cold summer of 1821. 


‘ 
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I believe the greatest he; 
oats are eoblintea in Bagi Pil 
exceed - 1200 feet: sheep graze Rot 
summit of Helvellyn, which is 0s . 
above the level of the sea, ang ; sa 
vered with herbage. ee 


DEFINITIONS, 


There are a few words used }; the 
natives of the Alps, or by geologists, ; 
denote certain forms. or accidents « 
mountains, which are very expressive: 
but they cannot be translated Without 
circumiocution, or the substitution of 
English words which do not convey the 
same idea. A previous explanation of 
such words may be useful. 

Aguille, or Dent, Fr.; and German, 
Horn, are synonimous; they denote 
a sharp and lofty pinnacle of rock 
throughout Savoy and Switzerland, 

Col, F'r., literally signifies the neck, 
but is uscd in Savoy and Piedmont to 
denote a depression in a mountainous 
range or ridgc, considerably lower than 
the other parts. It is over these cols 
that the roads pass from one alpine val- 
ley to another, as the Col de Balme, the 
Col de Ferret, &c. | 

Eboulement, Fr., denotes a falling 
down of a mountain or mass of rock, 
and consequent covering of the lower 
grounds with its fragments; when an 
immense quantity of stones are suddenly 
brought down from the mountains by 
the breaking or thawing of a glacier, it 
is also called an eboulement. 

Escarpment of a mouniain denotes 
the steepest side or declivity. Almost 
every mountain, or mountain-range, 
rises more gradually on one side than 
the other; the side opposite to the 
escarpment is called the back of the 
mountain. Matlock High Tor, in Der- 
byshire, presents a good illustration 
of a mountain with an escarpmett, 
nearly perpendicular ; it faces the river 
Derwent. Some of the summits of the 
calcareous mountains in Savoy have 
perpendicular escarpments on 
side; they resemble castles placed upo 


a hill. 
Gorge, Fr. literally the throat, 
notes a narrow straight. or ae 
valley, where the rocks on ¢@ 
approach near to each other. — - 
The highest part of mountain rane 
from whenee the — — 4 
begins, has no appropriate 
senile it, either in our own or oo 
French language. By the nal 
was called juga montium. 
ridge, the top of a furrow, ree ot 
top of a roof, might be suilicien 4 











ressive, were they not appropriated to 
diminutive objects. 


4tthe hottom of most valleys there is - 


jat, or plain, more or less broad ; this 
q flat, or P ° 

the Germans call the Thalweg, or val- 
ey-way. Some valleysin the Alps have 
noplain; but the hills on each side slope 
down to the river which traverses them. 
We have no word to denote the thal- 
weg, but use the bottom of the valley to 
designate the lowest part of every kind 
of valley. 7 

Thal, in the Swiss Alps, as well as in 
Germany, designates a valley, but is 
always written after the name, as Sim- 
men-thal, or the valley of the Simmen, 
ke, In Auvergne the summits of the 
volcanic mountains are called Puys; 
they are gencrally dome-shaped, or co- 
nical. The word is probably Celtic. 
The rough and broken currents of lava 
that rise above the surface of tle coun- 
iry are called cheres, probably a con- 
traction of sierras. 

A SAINT AND HIS RELICS, 

St. Francis de Sales was descended 
fom the noble family of de Sales, in 
Savoy; he was born in 1567. Having 
devoted himself to the clurch and 
evinced great zeal and eloquence in its 
delence, he was ordained Prince and 
bishop of Geneva by Pope Clement the 
Highth ; for the popes assumed the right 
to conier these tiles, Jong after the re- 
formed religion had been established at 
Geneva; Annecy being made the bi- 
shop’s seat when the Gevenesc expelled 
the chapter from their city. St. Francis 
de Sales diced at Lyons in 1622, and 
was buried at Aunecy. His canoniza- 
tion took place in 1665; but before that 
event, his remains were so highly valued 
hy the inhabitants, that when this city 
was taken by the French in 1630, one of 
the six articles of capitulation stipulated, 
“that the hody of the vencrable [’raucis 
de Sales should never be removed from 
the city.” Im the year 1806, his bones 
Were translated with great solemnity 
fiom the church where they were first 
deposited, to a chapel in the cathedral, 
and are much resorted to by devotees. 

Never having seen the genuine relics 
of asaint, we made application at the 
cathedral to be admitted to the beatific 
‘isiol. ‘The service was just over, and 
we were ushered into an apartment 
Where the holy things belonging to the 
priesthood are deposited. Here one of 
the priests was upon his knees performing 

iS secret devotions. When he rose 
and was informed what we were come 
“ur, he immediately put on a peculiar 

“ss, aud taking a lighted taper walked 
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before us to the shrine. On entering thé 
chapel, he crossed himself, and made 
two profound reverences; he then ad- 
vanced, and, lighting two tapers, un- 
drew the curtain which screened the’ 
body from vulgar gaze ; he again re- 
peated his genuflections and crossinzs, 
and withdrew, leaving us to gratify our 
curiosity undisturbed. While this ce- 
remony was going on, we endeavoured 
to preserve a becoming gravity, for it 
would have been both ungenerous and 
cruel to have wounded the feelings of our 
reverend conductor, particularly as he 
scemed somewhat ashamed of having to 
perform such a ceremony before English 
heretics. Tle glass case that held the 
relics was the full length of the saint, 
but all that we could see, on a close in- 
spection, was the scarlet robe that en- 
veloped the body, and a silver mask that 
covered the face. The relics of La Mere 
Chantal, or Saint Jane I’rances 'remiot 
de Chantal, are deposited in a neighbour- 
ing church, and may be seen, together 
with the chemise of that pious Jady ; but 
our curiosity was sufficiently satisfied. 

Pious Catholics regard the friendship 
of St. Francis de Sales and La Mere 
Chantal; as an edifying example of mu- 
tual affection spiritualized and refined 
from all admixture with the infirmities 
that flesh is heir to; but as they lived 
at a period when the animosity between 
religious sects had no bounds, the cha- 
racter and memory of St. Francis de 
Sales were attacked with much bitter- 
ness by the protestants, who described 
his attachment to the young widow as 
partaking of the frailty and consequences 
of carthly passion. It is reported, that 
a demon which had taken possession of 
her person, was exorcised and cast out 
of her in the visible form of an infant. 
This little imp, the protestants assert, 
was no other than the natural offspring 
of her spiritual friend and guide. Had 
such been the fact, we may be almost 
assured that the secret would have been 
better guarded from the knowledge of 
heretics, than by the flimsy veil of a 
Romish miracle. 

LAKE OF ANNECY. 

The Lake of Annecy is about ten 
English miles in length, and varies in 
breadth from one to two miles. Tho 
lowest part of the lake, between Annecy 
and Duing, is about seven miles in 
length, and ranges N.N.E. to S.S.W.: 
but the upper part, after passing the 
island, ranges due south. ‘The lake is 
surrounded by steep calcareous moun- 
tains, which approach very close to it, 


except on the north, near Annecy, where 
they 
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they recede, and form an extensive 
plain. 
TOURNETTS. 

The highest mountains are on the 
eastern side; the Tournctts, opposite 
Chateau Duing, I found by admeasure- 
ment to rise from 5560 to 5637 English 
feet above the lake, and as the lake is, 
according to Saussure, 1460 English 
feet above the level of the sea, the ab- 
solute elevation of the Tournetts is 
about 7000 feet, or about 1000 feet be- 
Jow the line of perpetual snow. The 
snow, however, remains near the sum- 
mit till the commencement of July, and 
even in the month of August I saw 
Jarge masses of snow on the western 
side of the mountain, in shaded situa- 
tions. 

The next most remarkable mountain 
here is the Dent d’Alencon ; its sum- 
mit is composed of a perpendicular wall 
or ridge of limestone, the remains of a 
calcareous stratum, ranged like the tur- 
rets of an ancient castle, and standing 
on a detached steep and narrow slope, 
which is partially covered with verdure. 
The height of this mountain I found to 
be 3840 feet above the Jevel of the lake, 
and the height of the perpendicular 
wall or ridge is from 400 to 500 feet. 

OPPRESSION OF THE CORVEE. 

We had here an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the oppressions of the corvée, or 
levy, by which all proprietors, or even 
peasants, who have one or more horses, 
mules, or oxen, are obliged to bring 
them, and work themselves also at the 
road, three or four days in every week, 
for two months, without any wages or 
recompense whaicver. In case of fail- 
ure, their goods are seized, or soldiers 
are quartered on them in proportion to 
the extent of their defalcation. The 
misery and dissatisfaction expressed in 
the famished countenances of these poor 
Jabourers, whom we frequently met re- 
turning of an cvening, I shall never for- 
get. Great numbers of them came 
from a distance, and nearly one-third of 
those who worked on the road were wo- 
men, who helped their husbands or 
sons. 

One day we passed the cottage of a 
widow ; who appeared in great distress; 
on enquiring the cause, she told us that 
her only son had absconded to avoid 
working at the corvée, and she was 
every moment expecting the officers to 
come and take away the little furniture 
she possessed. Such are the blessings 
of the legttimate and paternal eovern- 
ments which the allied powers bestowed 


= on Savoy and the Italian states, in 1814, 
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when they replaced them Under the 4p, 


minion of their ancient rp Without 
any regard to the fedlings ne 
or the wishes of the inbebinn 


then, as if in mocke wai 

selves the liberators of East m 

o a oo might the emperors of 

‘ez an orocco be styled the |j 

of Africa. Tee the erat 
THONES, 

The town of Thones is situated higher 
up the vale. There appears. no car. 
riage road to it, but I was surprised ty 
find, on entering the gate, that it was, 
handsome town for Savoy, contain 
above 2000 inhabitants, with a spacious 
market-place, and a well-built church 
in the centre of it. 

The persons at the inn where I alighted 
were surprised to see a stranger, an 
still more so to find that I had no other 
object in view but to explore the valley, 
at which, however, they seemed much 
pleased. They endeavoured to persuade 
me to sleep there, in order that I might 
visit some mountain-lakes the following 
morning, which they represented as 
highly curious. It may appear extr- 
ordinary that there should be so con 
siderable a town in a situation appa- 
rently .so secluded, but Thones is the 
capital of a number of valleys which 
open into the main valley, and bave no 
other outlet. Each of these valleys 
contain several villages and hamlets 
and it would be scarcely possible for 
the inhabitants of these remote villages 
to attend the market at Annecy, inorder 
to dispose of their produce. It is there- 
fore brought to Thénes, and purchased 
by agents from different parts of Savoy, 
and even from Geneva. r 

The whole population of the valley 
Thones, including the mountain valleys 
that branch from it, amounts to neatly 
12,000 persons. It forms a canton! 
Savoy. There is a glass-house, o 
nerics, and various manufactire 
hones, to supply the inhabitants 0 — 
district with articles of indispens! 
necessity. Fairs for cattle and 
are held here four times a year. ae 

On tbe eastern side of oad 
about two miles from the town of T ; 

there is a rock which presents @ P 
pearance of double ie oan : 
uncommon in the calcareon 
of the Alps, and which has ee 
induced Saussure to suppose 
tical strata were placed in junction errot 
other strata nearly horizontal ; vstakiog 
into which he has been led, by ™S™™ 
very distinct vertical — Arg 
stratification, On approaching ™ 144 
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{ had little doubt that the strata were 
vertical; but when I came in front of it, 
| erceived the true strata-seams forming 
curves, which were intersected at one 
end by a vertical cleavage. 

Sometimes it happens that the strata- 
sams are entirely concealed in a per- 

ndicular escarpement of rock, by a 
calcareous incrustation deposited over 
the face of the rock, and, in such in- 
stances, the cleavages often project and 
resemble strata so much that it requires 
great care to avoid error in tracing the 
true line of dip in the stratification. 

PEASANTRY OF SAVOY. 

Though the peasants in this part of 
Savoy are generally poor, yet, the land 
heing much divided, most of them pos- 
sess a little portion of ground, sufficient 
{o supply their families with potatoes, 
which is their principal food. This 
gives them a feeling of equality and in- 
dependence among themselves, and they 
are very courteous to strangers. Un- 
like the inhabitants of Chamouny, who 
have been spoilt by the influx of visi- 
tors, and who are continually following 
you wherever you go, and begging un- 
der the specious pretence of offering 
fruits, flowers, or milk, the peasantry 
here greet you civilly as you pass, but 
rarely obtrude themselves further on 
your notice, though they are very ready 
to answer any enquirics you may wish 
to make. 

The numerous little flocks, consisting 
of a few sheep and goats, and one or 
two cows, returning home in the even- 
ing, Winding down among the rocks, 
form the most pictnresque pastoral 
groups imaginable. ‘The women or 
girls who conduct them are always bu- 
sily employed, either knitting, platting 
straw, or spiiming wool or flax with the 
distaff, ee ee 

The distaff, the first of all spinning 
machines, was used, in its present form, 
in the remotest antiquity, and has been 
the only instrument employed in many 
countries for some thousand years ; even 
a few years since it was used in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, by the 
rs. people, for spinning worsted 
or the manufacturers of Norwich. Its 
a is susceptible of greater per- 
ie might have been expected 
radie - extreme simplicity of the ope- 
ate and it has this advantage, that 
field ‘y be used by the spinster in the 
mill ct te the distaff to the cotton- 
dein “ tkwright, the progress of me- 
wn “a Improvement appears almost 

leasurable; but the distance be- 
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tween these two extremes is less than 
might be imagined on the first view. 

Almost every article of dress worn 
by the peasants in Savoy, is of domestic 
manufacture. The wool of their little 
flocks is dressed and spun by them- 
selves, and wove by the village weaver. 
Black sheep are very general in Savoy; 
and by mixing the black and white 
wool together, a sort of greyish brown 
cloth is produced, which saves the ex- 
pense of dying. The flax is also dressed 
and spun by themsclves, and wove in 
the neighbourhood. Itinerant tailors 
and shoemakers make the clothes and 
shoes of the peasantry under their own 
roofs, as was the case among the far- 
mers in England half a century ago, 
when the tailor was the travelling ga- 
zette of the village, and brought to the 
good house-wives of those days all the 
important historics and anecdotes that 
were known concerning the king and 
the queen upon the throne, or the vicar 
and the vicar’s wife of the adjoining 
parish. 

WALNUT HARVEST. 

I have frequently mentioned the im- 
mense number of large walout-trees 
that grow around the Lake of Annecy, 
and in the valleys of this part of Savoy. 
The walnut is the natural olive of this 
country, supplying the inbabitants with 
oil for their own consumption, and also 
a considerable quantity for exportation 
to France and Geneva. The walnut 
harvest at Chateau Duing commences 
in September: they are beaten off the 
trees with long poles; the green husks 
are taken off as soon as they begia to 
decay ; the walnuts are then laid io a 
chamber to dry, where they remain till 
November, when the process of making 
the oil commences. ‘The first operation 
s-te crack the nuts, and take out the 
kernel: for this purpose several of the 
neighbouring peasants, with their wives 
and elder children, assembled at the 
chateau of an evening, after their work 
was done. The party generally consisted 
of about thirty persons, who were placed 
around a long table in the kitchen; one 
man sat at cach end of the table, with a 
small mallet to crack the nuts by hitting 
them on the point: as fast as they arc 
cracked they are distributed to the 
other persons around the table, who take 
the kernels out of the shell, and remove 
the inner part ; but they are not peeled. 
The peasants of Savoy are naturally 
lively and loquacious ; and they enliven 
their labour with facetious stories, jokes, 


and noisy mirth, About. ten —_ 
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the table is cleared to make room for 


the gouteé, or supper, consisting of dried. 


fruit, vegetables, and wine; aud the re- 
mainder of the evening is spent in sing- 
ing and dancing, which is sometimes 
continucd till midnight. 

WALNUT OIL. 

In a favourable season the number of 
walnuts from Mr. B.’s estate is so great, 
that the party assemble in this manner 
every evening for a fortnight, before all 
the walnuts are cracked; and the poor 
people look forward to these mectings, 
trom year to year, as a kind of festival. 
‘They do not receive any pay; but the 
gouté and the amusements of the even- 
ing are their only reward. 

The kernels are laid on cloths to dry, 
and in about a fortnight are carricd to 


the crushing-mil), where they are ground - 


into a paste ; this is put into cloths, and 
undergoes the operation of pressing, to 
extract the oil. ‘The best oil, which is 
used for salads and cooking, is pressed 
cold; but an inferior oil, for lamps, is 
extracted by heating the paste. ‘Thirty 
people, in one evening, will crack’ as 
many walnuts as will produce sixty 
pounds of paste ; this yields about filteen 
wine-quarts of oil. The walnut-sticlis 
are not lost among so frugal a people as 
the Savoyards, but are burned for the 
ashes, which are used in washing. Two 
pounds of these ashes are equal in 
strength to three of woed-ashes; but 
the alkali is so caustic that it frequently 
injures the linen. ‘The paste, after it is 
pressed, is dried in cakes, called pain 
amer ; this is eaten by children and poor 
people, and it is sold in the shops in 
Savoy and Geneva, 

The best walnut oil, pressed cold, has 
but very little of the kernelly taste; but 
it may be easily distinguished from the 
best olive oil, which it resembles in 
colour. If the peel were taken off the 
walnuts, the oil would probably be quite 
free from any peculiar flavour; but this 
operation would be too tedious. 

RELIGION, 

The Savoyards are more religious than 
their neighbours the French; and if a 
Catholic wished to show his religion 
under its most attractive form, he should 
lead us to the remote villages of Savoy, 
‘The curés, or parish priests, have a house 
and garden, and from seventy toa hun- 
dred Napoleons per annum,which is paid 
by the government out of taxes raised for 
the purpose, tithes having been abolished 
since the French Revolution. As the 
priests have no families, this income is 


gm suilicient to provide them with all the 


comforts of life. They.a 
lated or removed feos ar aes 
other, and have no te lo 
os Mptafion to be 
cringing to the great, and huntj aff 
preferment; but being once fixed’, ae 
cure, where they expect to _ 
remainder of their days, they 
devote themselves to the instruction and 
edification of their flocks, or to visi 
the sick, and offering advice and consola- 
tion to the afflicted. On many of thei 
countenances, benevolence and simpli. 
city of character were strongly marked: 
and the conversation I had with some 
of the Savoyard curés tended to confirm 
the favourable opinion:E had formed of 
them. Their influence and authority is, 
however, very great. It is necess:ry to 
obtain permission of Monsicut le Curt, 
before a Savoyard can have alittle dance, 
even in his own house; and in many parts 
of Savoy, dancing is entirely prohibited, 
The religious fétes and processions, 
which are more strictly observed here 
than in France, form an innocent amnse- 
ment and an agrecables variety to so 
simple a people as the Savoyards: these 
fétes must also tend to civilise them and 
coften their manners; perhaps there may 
not be much religious feeling connected 
with such observances, but this may be 
said ef ecremonial worship of all kinds, 
in every age and country. 
sut it is not from their public proces- 
sions that we can judge of the religious 
feelings of the Savoyards. The churches 
here, as in other Catholic countries, are 
left open for private worship. The Sa- 
voyard, before going to his labour, ge- 
nerally visits the church, if it benear, to 
offer up his orisons. . Often, when I have 
entered onc of these retired ch 
either from curiosity or to rest my 
after a walk, and supposed I was a 
as my eyes became accustomed to | 
gloom, 1 have discovered a peasant on 
his knees, absorbed in serious meditation 
or prayer, after which he would rise, 
cross himself, and retire. 
EMIGRATION. . 
The young men in these valleys i 
grate into various parts of ae 
find employment, in the winter “ , 
The migration takes place at wor —m 
October. ions. Grillet, aSavoyt mart 
gyman, has given the following a 
ing description of the migration which 
vicinity of Faverge and Marlens, shat 
he witnessed when residing 30 
neighbourhood. 
** An old trader fron ~ 
by the. frequent journies be 


he 
had acquired an exact know ledge nity 


cul 


ES <a Ol ll 








he had traversed, and of the 
country : . 
money that might be gained by migrat- 
¢ during the winter months, collected 
fom the neighbouring hamlets and vil- 
ages ‘all the young people who wished 
to follow him. The fathers eagerly pre- 
gnted their children to him, praising 
their intelligence, health, and acquire- 
ments. ‘The old man, like a skilful re- 
cruiter, examined attentively the shape 
and limbs of the boys, and interrogated 
them on their knowledge of business, or 
their capacity for service or labour, and 
finally he fixed the sums that he would 
engage to give to the respective parents, 
for the services of their children during 
the time of theirabsence. Boys, from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, were to 
have thirty-six francs, those from four- 
teen to sixteen, twenty francs, and the 
fathers of those who were only twelve 
years old, were to receive tweive francs. 
When the terms were agreed on, all the 
boys were put under the authority of this 
travelling merchant, and were com- 
manded by thefr parents to obey and 
respect him, and to give him an exact 
account of all the money they gained. 
The parents also exhorted ‘their children 
to practise the duties of religion, and to 
return to their native villages, free from 
reproach, in the spring. 

“ The person who takes the charge of 
the boys lets them out by the weck or 
day, and receives their wages. When 
they are in large towns, like Paris, the 
wages go to a common fund, and a strict 
system of police and subordination is 
maintained. ‘The necessary expences of 
travelling are paid out of this common 
fund, and after the parents have received 
the stipulated sums, the residue is the 
property of the leader or contractor.” 

Mons. Grillet also gives the following 
account of their return home. 

“The return of the boys was aunounc- 
ed fo the villages by the repeated firing of 
pistols : the caravan, out of their moderate 
gains, had bought an ornament for the 
parish church; they presented them- 
selves and their offering, first to the curé, 
Who received it with the most lively 
gratitude, and on the fullowing Sunday 
it was displayed upon the altar, and 

came an object of emulation to the 
children who were yet too young to 
migrate. In this manner the churches 
in the mountains are supplied with orna- 
ments and sacred vessels for their altars.” 

_ _CHAMBERRY, 
i arrived at C_ -~herry late in the 
Nening, and lighteteat the Hotel de la 
'Osle, one of the dearest and worst inns 


we met with on the continent. Ona 
second visit to Chamberry, we were at 
the Hotel de la Parfaite Union, opposite 
the cathedral, and were well satisfied 
With our quarters. ‘The next morning, 
at four o’clock, I heard much noise and 
bustle in the streets, and, on looking out 
of the window, I was surprised to see 
the shops open, and the streets thronged 
with people, all eagerly engaged in talk- 
ing with theirneighbours. No cause can 
be assigned for opening the shops at so 
very early an hour, unless it be to enable 
the inhabitants to discharge a portion of 
the talking fluid, which may have accu- 
mulated to a painful excess during the 
silence of the night. The Savoyards are 
certainly the greatest talkers in Europe. 
Volney tells us that the French settlers 
in Ameriea do not thrive, for instead of 
building their houses on their farms, to 
be near their work, they pack them to- 
gether for the convenience of talking: 
he adds, that a Frenchman will rise at 
four o’clock in the morning, in order to 
go round to his neighbours, and talk 
about it all the rest of the day. The 
shopkeepers at Chamberry cannot be 
actuated by this species of vanity, for 
where all do the same, there can be 
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nothing to boast of. 


AIX LES BAINS. 

Aix les Bains, in Savoy, has been 
celebrated for its thermal waters from 
the time of the Romans. It was ealled 
Aque Allobrogum, and Aque Gratiana. 
The latter is said to be from the empe- 
ror Gratian, who is supposed tu have 
repaired these baths dung his abode 
in the country of the Allobroges, when 
he also built Grenoble. 

Aix being aname given to many dil- 
ferent places in Europe where there are 
mineral springs, we cannot doubt that it 
isa contraction of the Latin accusative 
Aquas, probably pronounced as_ the 
moderns pronounce Aix. 

The two thermal springs rise within 
aboat 390 yards of cach other. The 
upper spring, or Source de St. Paul, 
improperly ealled the Alum Spring, 
gustics from the rock beneath an antique 
archway. It has nearly the same tem- 
perature as the lower or sulphur spring, 
and is taken by some of the paticnts as 
a gentie aperient. Lt is occasionally 
used for douches. It flows in a stream, 
sufficiently large to turn a mill, and 
supplies a large bath or reservoir below, 
now used for the purpose of doaching 
horses that have the lumbago or stiffness 
of the joints. The poor animals stand 


very quietly under the stream, = 
“ails 
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falls frou a considerable height on their 
bodies, and the warmth of the water is 
evidently grateful to them. The sum 
paid each time is fifteen sous. This 
bath was formerly called /e Bassin 
Royal, from Henry 1V. of France 
having bathed in it when be had posses- 
sion of Savoy, in 1600. 

The lower spring is called le Bain de 
PY Eau de Souffre, or sulphur bath. The 
source is very abundant; its tempera- 
ture is from 37 to 38 Reaumer, or 117 
Fahrenheit ; but in rainy scasons, by an 
admixture with the surface waters, or 
cold springs, it is not more than 35, or 
111 of Fahrenheit. It is nearly tasteless, 
and emits the odour of sulphur, not 
that of sulphureted hydrogen. This 
spring is peculiarly eligible for the opera- 
tion of douching, the water being pre- 
cisely of the requisite temperature as it 
comes from the rock, and, owing to its 
elevated situation, it can be made to 
fall with different degrees of force from 
the requisite height, and in any quantity, 
without the trouble of pumping; whereas 
at Aix la Chapelle, the water is too hot, 
and the temperature must be reduced 
before it can be used. At Bath the 
douching is done by pumps, and the 
water issues from one small aperture ; 
whercas, at Aix, in Savoy, there are two 
copious streams, constantly pouring 
into each douching cell, and two douch- 
ers to direct its application, who con- 
tinue a brisk friction during the process, 
which is altogether different from the 
douching at Bath, and far more pow- 
erful, 

Till the year 1772 the sulphur bath 
was merely a large cave, cut in the rock, 
and divided by a wall into two apart- 
ments, one for the men, the other for the 
women, With an iron balustrade in 
front. At that period the king of Sar- 
dinia caused the present handsome 
building to be erected and fitted up, 
expressly for the operation of douching. 
The apartments for douching, to the 
number of fifteen, are placed in a semi- 
circular corridor, and in a lower story 
are two other rooms, for douching, into 
which the water falls with greater 
force. 

DOUCHING. 

To persons who take the {douche for 
the first time, the process is rather for- 
midable. On entering the cell, when 
the door was closed, I seemed in dark- 
ness, and involved in dense vapour and 
sulphurous odours; but as my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the gloom, I could 


discern a feeble glimmering of light, 


» 


entering by a little wic 

door, covered with ie ree 
covered two silent and Dear! ti, 
figures, whom I had not 167 Ag 
ceived, standing with their hehe per. 
extended, as if ready to seize an 
moment I was undressed, " 
have required no powerful aid of the 
imagination, in such a Place, amit ip 
gloom and sulphurous Vapours, to hay 
transformed these figures into demons 
or tormentors of the inquisition ; ani 
the horrid yells of the douchers, in th 
neighbouring cells, to call the 
might have confirmed the belief, (jj 
approaching the flight of steps, where | 
was fo desccnd to take the donche, | 
drew back my foot, as I could not se 
where to set it down. This they a 
tributed to fear, and cried out, “ N’ayer 
pas peur; soyez tranquille ; nous vous 
inénagerons doucement comme une 
fant gate.” ‘They then broughtjme under 
one of the sireams of water that issue 
from near the top of the cell, and told 
me to extend my hands, in order to 
break the column of water, and dis- 
tribute it gradually over my body, asit 
would be too painful and scalding if 
received at first in one stream. Whet 
I had- stood ‘under the water a little 
time I became accustomed to the heat; 
I then sat down, and the process ol 
douching commenced. The water 
made to pass through long jointed tn 
tubes, which are fixed on the two aper- 
tures where the streams enter, 5 
doucher takes one of these tubes, which 
they direct to different parts of the bods, 
with one hand, while the other hand is 
employed in rubbing the part on which 
the water falls. The first morning the 
douching only lasted five minutes, but 
the time was increased each succeeding 
morning, till I was able to .— 
operation for twenty minates or half: 
hour. When the douching was fin ns 
the douchers set up the most = 
yell I ever heard, as a signal for the po 
ters to enter, to whose care I was 
consigned. They immediately en 

my arms and body in @ linen re 
without drying the skin: over “ 
put a thick woolen wrapper, oF 
tying up my feet: and, last] 
bound my wow round aed 
Thus equipped, you are pre 
aainal i whiok the ancients U! 
bury the dead, as may we You 
pictures of the raising of La ibe. ebais 
are then placed in one of ree 
above described, and the po and Up 
with you through the streets, 












into your bed-room. . This is 
terrific part of the ceremony : 


dhe stairs 


t 7 
ora are generally, very steep and 


narrow, and, as the porters ascend with 

reat swiltness, It 1s difficult to preserve 
abalance. Should you fall, you must 
roll down like a log, as your hands and 
feet are completely confined ; but such 
is the dexterity of the porters, that acci- 
dents of this kind are unknown. The 
bed being previously warmed, the por- 
ter’s take off the woollen wrapper, 
leaving the wet sheet round your body ; 
one man takes you by the shoulders, 
the other by the feet, and yoo are lifted 
like a corpse into bed. ‘They wish you 
good morning, and depart. Your ser- 
yant or attendant then covers yoa over 
with the bed-clothes, and leaves you 
fora longer or shorter time, according 
ty the directions of your physician. <A 
profuse perspiration immediaicly suc- 
ceeds, aud generally continues till your 
atlendant comes to release \ou. from 
your confinement, warm your linen, and 
assist you to dress. Half an bour was 
considered sufficient in my case, but 
for rheumatism or, palsy, the patients 
sometim:'s remain in bed three or four 
hours. 

The operation is somewhat painful, 
and very exhausting; it may be aptly 
compared to purgatery, where all the 
peccant humours are to be expelled, by 
the continued modified agency of fire. 

The whole expence of douching, in- 
cluding the porters, is only a frane and 
a half each- time. Out of this the 
douchers and porters bave four sous, or 
only one sou each; the remainder. be- 
longs to the government, and it is cal- 
culated that the king of Sardinia re- 
ceives a clear revenue of about 15001. 
per annum from these baths. ‘The sea- 
son for taking the douches is from the 
middle of Juace “to the tatter end of 
September. Before or after that time 
douching is considered dangerous, the 
the mornings and évenings being fre- 
quently cold. ‘le ‘anriual number of 
patients varies from 1500 to 1800. A 
list, with the namés ahd residences of 
all the visitors whovatrive at Aix, is 


Published by the government © every 


Week, ‘It is seldom that patients re- 
main at Aix more than three weeks or 
4 Month at one timc, the process beiug 
00. severe to be continued fur a longer 
period without an intermission; but, in 
obstinate cases, the physicians generally 
recommend their patients to go away 

recrait, and. then to renew tlie 


“ouchings before the season is over. 
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The waters are particularly efticacivtrs 


in palsey, gout, rheumatism, sprains, 
and rigidity of the joints;. also. in 
scrophulous complaints and glandular 
swellings. ) 

I have been more particular in the 
account of these baths, as their merits 
are not generally known im England, 
and I believe there is no place in Eu- 
rope, where douching can be practised 
with so much advantage. .There is 
water sufficient to douclie a thousand 
persons a day, if the upper source were 
employed in the same manner as. the 
lower or sulphur spring. 

_ THE LAKES. 

_ That the lakes in Savoy, in Switzer- 
land, and in our own country, are gradu- 
ally lessening, must be obvious to any at- 
tentive observer, though the progress*of 
their diminution may, in some instances, 
be very slow. On the lake of Geneva 
we have fortunately a chronometer to 
mark the progress of the diminution. 
The upper Rhone enters the lake at the 
north-east end, and brings down the 
débris from a line of Alps of nearly one 
hundred miles in length, on each side 
the valley through which it passes. The 
immense quantity of sand and stones 
thus brought down, and deposited near 
its entrance, must occasion the land to 
advance into the lake ; in proof of which 
Port Valois, the ancient Portus Valesia, 
which is now situated about two miles 
from the mouth ef the Rhone, was a 
port at the head of the lake, in the time 
of the Romans. 

’ The-waters of the lake of Geneva are 
said to be gaining on the land in some 


parts of the southern shore. A gentle- 


‘man residing at Colligny, immediately 


above the lake, informed. me that there 


‘were formerly quarries at the bottom, of 


the hill, which supplied Geneva with 
building-stone. They are now covered 
by the water of the lake, and may, be 
seen under its surface. 

It has been supposed that the submer- 
sion of these. quarries was.occasioned 
by the land on the opposite side having 
been encreased by débris, carried there 
by the Rhone or currents, thus throwing 
the water back on the southern bank ; 
bunt this explanation cannot be admitted, 
unless the quarries had been always 
lower than the level of the lake ; for the 
water could not rise on the southern 
side, without the general level of the 
lake had also been raised, which is not 
the case. . 

A subsidence of the strata seems. re- 
quired to explain the submergence , of 
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these quarries,—a subsidence which was 
probably so gradual as to escape notice, 
except by its effects on the banks. 
Accurate observations on the relative 
levels of different parts of the earth’s 
surface are of too recent a date, and 
have been too seldom repeated or ve- 
rified, to enable us to ascertain whether 
the strata have sunk down to any con- 
siderable extent since the world has 
been inhabited by man. There are 
many facts, however, in our own coun- 
try, which might lead us to infer that a 
gradual subsidence in certain parts is 
now going on. Be this as it may, the 
changes that are taking place in many 
lakes, can be satisfactorily account 
for by visible causes. Thus, the lake 
of Bourget is diminishing at the southern 
end by the débris, brought down by the 
river Lysse, and on the eastern side by 
the débris from smaller rivers, which 
flow into it, and the lake of Annecy is 
diminishing at the southern end, and on 
the western side, from similar causes; 
but I could not learn that the water is 
gaining on the land, in either of these 
lakes. ‘ 


LES CHARMETTES. 


On returning from Le Bout du 
Monde, we ordered our voiturier to 
drive us to Les Charmettes, once the 
residence of Madame de Warrens and 
of J. J. Rousseau. We had visited the 
lace when we passed through Cham- 
erry to Aix; but I wished to see the 
house again, as the upper rooms were 
locked up, when we were there before. 
My principal object, however, was to 
re-examine the mill-stone quarries at 
the foot of the hill leading to Les 
Charmettes.. The stone at these quar- 


ries is of a brownish gray colour; hard” 


and frangible, with a flattish conchoidal 
fracture. The first time I saw it, I 
supposed it to be a chert or horn-stone, 
similar to some [ had seen interstra- 
tified with limestone, at the head of the 
lake of Geneva ; but on examining a 
specimen which I had taken with me to 
Aix, it proved to be limestone ; and, as 
I was not then aware that limesfone was 
ever used for grinding corn, I imagined 
that I must, by mistake, have broken 
the specimen ‘trom an upper or under 
stratum, instead of the mill-stone stra- 
tum. On this second visit, however, I 
found that it was true limestone ; and I 
was informed that these mill-stones an« 
swer the purpose very well for grinding 
corn, but they are not so durable as 


_ those made of mill-stone grit. In coun- 
. ties where siliceous mill-stones cannot 


2 
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stone rocks now over 


the road. Just before ente ing vine, 


be procured, but at a t 
perhaps the knowled lwo 
Stone may be used ins ath _ 


tead, wi 
useful. The mill-stones at Siete 


are cut out of the rock y 
The strata are of the oy 
and nearly horizontal. A’ circle ; 
drawn of the diameter uired, tal 
the surrounding parts are chipped a 
Wedges are then driven in between the 
strata, and the stone is raised b 

; 1S Falsed by levers, 

Under a climate like this, amid the 
grandest and most beautiful . 
need not wonder that the ardent and 
intensely susceptible mind of 
Jean Jacques caught the inspiration and 
enthusiasm, which breathe through al 
his descriptions of Nature. On the 
hill, behind the house, there is a still 
more extensive view; it was there that 
Rousseau, as he informs us, was accus- 
tomed to take his early morning walk, 
to observe the rising sun, and offer up 
his oraisons, 

On the front of the house is an in. 
scription, placed there by Herault 
De Sechelles, when be was commiss- 
oner from the Convention in 1792, ‘The 
poetry has nothing to recommend it; 
but it gives a tolerably correct picture 
of the extraordinary character who once 
resided here. 

Reduit, par Jean Jacques habité, 
Tu me rappelles son génie, 

Sa solitude, sa fierté, _ 

Et ses malleurs et sa folie. 

A la gloire, a la vérité, 

Il osa consacrer 8a vie, 

Et fut toujours persécuté, 
Ou par lui-méme, ou par Penvie. 

“ Retreat, inhabited by Jean Jacques, 
—thou recallest to my mind his gepilis; 
his solitude ; his pride ; his folly, easis 
misfortunes. He dared to oat 
his life to truth and glory: and wast 
ways persecuted either by himselt ory 
envy.” i 

NAPOLEON be. 

About ten miles from Chamberry, O° 
road passes over & rig gow 
bridge, resting on a rock OF S. 
fone part of the rock Is yang 
stratified, dipping to the Hivet | © ip 
strata are singularly intersect wages 
acute angle, by very regolere strati- 
which might be mistaken here wel 
cation, were not the strata 3 
defined and accessible. 

After crossing the b 


ar 
turns snddenly, and is carried pr gil 


ddenly, an} onl 
along.a deep ravine for seve, 
called Ja Defile de la Grotte Mids of 
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observed the lime-stone strata 


mS jeft were perpendicular. The 


; here is subcrystalline, and 
ee hard, but it is as much shat- 
as some of the chalk rocks in 
Kent. The road, after continuing a 
few miles between rocks of limestone, 
which it appears to have been 
eat, is suddenly closed by a natural 
wall of rock, at least 800 feet in height, 
which seems to bar all farther progress. 
It is through tbis rock that an archway 
has been perforated, 27 feet in breadth, 
as many in height, and 960 feet in 
length. We were five minutes in pass- 
ing through it, but, instead of the bare 
and rocky ravine we had just left, a 
rich extended vale, surrounded hy mag- 
nificent mountains, burst in an instant 
on our view, as if by enchantment. 

The galleries cat through the rocks 
on the Semplon route produce no sur- 
prise, for, before entering them, you 
discover what the scene will be when 
you are passed through, but the tra- 
veller who arrives at the passage of jes 
Echelles from Chamberry, sees nothing 
on his approach but barren precipices, 
that seem the confines of the habitable 
world; when, after a few minutes of 
gloomy twilight, villages, churches, 
cornfields, vineyards, and forests, are all 
before him, bounded by a range of 
mountains, whose sides are covered 
with verdure, though their summits are 
capped with perpendicular walls and 
turrets of limestone of amazing height. 
On the farthest of these mountains, the 
monastery of the Grand Chartreuse is 
situated, but it cannot be seen from the 
road. The western opening of the pas- 
sage is considerably above the bottom 
of the valley, and we descended gra- 
dually for two miles before we arrived 
at les Echelles, a frontier town on the 
borders of Savoy, where we dined. On 
our return, I examined the passage and 
the rocks with more attention. The 
gallery, or archway, is cut through a 
very indurated limestone, susceptible of 
a high polish; it was. perforated by 
blasting. Both ends were opened at 
the same time, and the labour was con- 
Unued by different relays of men, work- 
ig day and night for three years, until 

> excavations on. each side were 
0 Near the entrapoe of the pas- 

met with a very.intelligent man, 
Superintending the pe of the road. 
He had worked at. the , and he 
informed me that when the excavations 
) each end nearly met, and the thin 
Partition ef rock between them was 
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first broken through by the stroke of 
the pick, a deep and- loud explosion 
followed, resembling thunder. The 
cause of this explosion is easily ex- 
plained. .The air on the eastern side of 
the mountain, or rather wall of rock, 
through which the passage is cut, must 
frequently be many degrees colder, and 
of course denser than that on the western 
side, as itis sheltered both in the south 
and west from the sun’s rays in the af- 
ternoon. The mountain rises full one 
thousand feet above the passage, and at 
least fifteen hundred feet above the bottom 
of the valley, forming a partition between 
the hot air of the valley and the cool air in 
the ravine, or Cul de Sac, on the eastern 
side. Now a sudden opening being 
made for the dense air to rush into 
a rarer medium must necessarily pro- 
duce a loud report, on the same princi- 
ple as a report is made by the bursting 
of a bladder in the receiver of an air 
pump, when the air that surrounds it is 
rarified. The sound of the explosion 
would be greatly increased by rever- 
beration through the long archway on 
each side. | 
The rock is so firm that the archway 
appears to be in no danger of injury 
from any natural cause, less powerful 
than an earthquake: it will long re- 
main a monument of the genius of 
Napoleon. Travellers who visit the 
passage of les Echelles for the scenery, 
should approach it from Chamberry, 
and not from the western or Lyons 
side. On the one side you emerge from 
the earth to bebold a sudden vision of 
glory; on the other you leave a splendid 
valley to plunge into a cave, that opens 
only on barren rocks. I have mentioned 
that the rock through which the per- 
foration is made, appears to bar all 
farther access, and the inhabitants of 
this valley and the adjoining parts of 
Dauphiny had, in early ages, no direct 
natural communication with the other 
parts of Savoy. On the left, or south 
side of the ravine, just before you arrive 
at the gallery, there is a deep fissure 
between the rocks, which entends for 
half a league, and turns round towards 
the valley. Formerly persons on foot 
were accustomed io pass along this 
fissure, till they came to a natural va- 
vern, or series of caverns, which lead to 
an aperture looking into the yallog, aa 
a communication was formed witb it by 
steps and ladders, made for the purpose 
of descending from this opening down 
the perpendicular face of rock into the 
valley; hence the road obtained its 
name, 
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name, de Passage de la Grotte, and les 
Echelles. A zigzag road for mules was 
alterwards cut in the rocks, so as to 
join the natural fissure, and this re- 
mained till 1670, when Charles Emanuel 
the Second, undertook to make a wider 
road along the bottom of the fissure, and 
by aseries of terraces, rising from the 
valley, a practicable.descent was formed 
for all kinds of wheel-carriages. ‘This 
read, till the time of Napoleon, ‘was 
considered a miracle of art, though it 
was far from affording an easy commu- 
nication betwecn Chamberry and France, 
for a voiture with four horses was 
obliged to hire eight oxen, from the 
village below, to ascend. 

GEOLOGY. 


The strata of sandstone and limestone. 


in the valley going to the town of Echel- 
les must have undergone a great dis- 
turbance, as is proved by their occurrence 
~ . 4? 

in a vertical position at the lower end 
of the valley, though they are nearly 
horizontal at the upper end. Hence I 
should be inclined to believe, that this 
extraordinary valley was formed by a 
subsidency of the ground. 

The masses of limestone that furm the 
castellated summits of the mountains in 
this part of Savoy, range generally from 
3000 to 4500 feet above the level,of the 
vaileys, and are all probably parts of-one 
vast stratum, that once was continuous; 
but this can only be determined by an 
actual examination, which, in many in- 
stances, would be difficult to make. The 
calcareousstrata here, have not the same 
regularity of dip over a considerable ex- 
tent, as. the upper calcareous strata in 
England, but they very frequently dip in 
opposite directions on the opposite sides 
of the same mountain, and are nearly 
flat onthe top; and, as the dip on each 
side is often very considerable, to this 
cause we may attribute the occurrence 
of caps of limestone remaining on the 
tops of the mountains, when the strata 
on the sides of the monntains have nearly 
or entirely disappeared. Where the dip 
is less considerabie, they remain un- 
broken, forming what the Wernerians 
calla mantle-shaped stratification; which, 
however, is always more or less broken. 
Now, it is evident that those strata of 
limestone which contain marine organic 
remains, were formed under the waters 
of the ocean, and their original position 
must have been nearly horizontal; at 
least, it.is impossible they could have 
been deposited at an angle of sixty or 


seventy degrees, or nearly vertical; in 


= which positions they very frequently o¢- 


cur in this part of the Alps, hii. 
obvious, that strata of sandal 
sandstone intermixed with rounded | . 
ders, could not have' beer origi nv 
posited at angles’ exceed he 


ing’ { 
degrees, or nearly ‘vehtiaal iam 


position they are also fouird exten: 
from the bottom to the tog ore 


tain, and preserving Aries how 
thickness throughout their Whole extent, 
In such instances, and ‘they are of fre. 
quent oecurrence, we mst: admit) tha 
the strata have changed: their original 
position, and have been elevated either 
bya subsidency of one part of the strata, 
or by the action of some power trom 
beneath, upheaving the whole mass with 
a force which was most intense, near the 
present centre of the mountain, The 
latter appears the more probable suppo. 
sition, in all those casos where the strata 
dip in opposite directions on the opposite 
sides of a mountain, and are nearly flat 
at the top. To this breaking up of the 
strata, when the mountains were first 
raised, and to diluvial’ currents whick 
have in remote periods passed over them, 
I am persuaded, we must resort to ex- 
plain their present appearance in this 
part of Savoy. Water-courses, or at- 
mospheric agency, however considerable 
their effects in the course of ages, appear 
altogether inadequate’ to occasion’ the 
changes the strata have obviously under- 
gone; at least it will be admitted thet 
no atmospheric action could bend strata 
of vast thickness into deep curves, or 
change their position from horizontal to 
vertical. 
Whether the caps of limestone on the 
summits of the mountains in this part o 
Savoy are all parts of one vast bed, or 
different beds, I will not pretend to de 
termine, as there is more than one ¢ol- 
siderable bed of sandstone interstratifid 
with this limestone, and the mineralogt 
cal characters of the upper and lower 
beds of limestone are frequently oid 
lar, that they are not to be distingaisv? 
I am not aware that any geol 
has hitherto adverted. to the meet 
tion of ‘hard and soft strata, a8 °° of 
ing au explanation of the aT ee 
these mountain-valleys. To me as 
pears satisfactory. I am far, oe pa 
from believing, that all ey soft 
formed by the excavation © |. 
strata; easiey of the valleys . 
part of the Alps appear most evi” de- 
to have been formed “by ® = ele- 
rangement of the strata, which depresed 
vated them’ ‘in one part ane refer the 
them ‘in another ; but I must veadtt 
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eader to another part of my work, for 
the further consideration of this subject. 
MOUNTAIN FALL. 

What has been said of the structure of 
the mountains, in this part of Savoy, may 
serve ty explain the cause of those great 
eboulements that sometimes occur. I 
shall, therefore, proceed to describe the 

resent appearance of Mont Grenier, 

aout five miles south of Chamberry, 
«hich we visited the day after our jour- 
ney to les Echelles. A part of this moun- 
tain fell down in the year 1248, and en- 
tirely buried five parishes, and the town 
and church of St. André, The ruins 
spread over an extent of about nine square 
miles, and are called les Abymes de 
Myans. After a lapse of so many cen- 
turies, they still present a singular scene 
of desolation. 

Mont Grenier: is almost isolated, 
advancing into a broad plain, which ex- 
tends to the valley of the Isere. It is 
several miles in length, ard is connected 
with the mountains of the Grand Char- 
treux ; but it is very narrow. 

Itrises very abruptly upwards of 4000 
feet above the plain. Like the mountains 
of les Echelles, with which it is connect- 
ed, itis capped with an immense mass of 
limestone strata, not less than 600 feet in 
thickness, which presents, on every side, 
the appearance of a wall. The strata 
dip gently to the side which feli into the 
plain. ‘This mass of limestone rests on a 
loundation of softer strata, probably mo- 
lasse ; but I could only examine it with 
uy telescope from below. Under this 
mvlasse are distinctly seen thin strata, 
probably of Jimestone, alternating with 
soit strata, 

There can be little doubt that the 
catastrophe was caused by the gradual 
erosion of the soft strata, which usder- 
mined the mass of limestone above, and 
jected it into the plain; it is also pro- 
bable, that the part which fell, bad for 
‘ome time, been nearly detached from 
te mountain by a sbrinking of the 
southern side, as. there is at presenta 
rent at this end, upwards of 2000 feet 
leep, which seems to have cut off a large 
section from the eastern end, that now 


“Hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base,” 
‘sIf prepared to renew: the catastrophe 
vo} 1248, 

Noiwithsthanding a great part of the 
dhymes de Myans is planted with vines, 
- Sull present a most impressive scene 

Wide-spreading ruin, far, exceeding in 
magnitude any of the eboulements that I 
“W elsewhere in, Switzerland or Savoy. 
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The ancient chronicles which preserved 
the record of this event, do not inform us 
whether the fall of the mountain was 
preceded by any forewarnings, that al- 
lowed the inhabitants time to make their 
escape. To form some idea of the quan- 
lity of matter that fell, if we calculate 
only what covered the part now called 
les Abymes de Myans, the average depth 
of which cannot be estimated at less than 
six yards, spread over an extent of nearly 
nine square miles, this would amount to 
upwards of one hundred and fifty million 
cubic yards; and we may suppose an 
equal quantity of earth and smaller 
stones to have fallen near the foot of the 
mountain; these, together, would be 
more than four hundred million tons in 
weight. Sueh an immense quantity of 
matter, precipitated from the height of 
three quarters of a mile into the plain, 
mus thave produced a shock, inconceiva- 
bly vast and awful. 

MOUTIERS. 

Though Moutiers is the capital of the 
Tarentaise, there are only two inns in the 
place for. travellers. The fact is, few 
strangers pass this way into Italy, to en- 
courage improvement jn the inns, and the 
Savoyards are contented with their pre- 
sent accommodations. This town con- 
tains about two thousand inhabitants. 

Moutiers is badly supplied with water; 
the inhabitants are obliged to make use 
of the water of the Isere, which, by pas- 
sing over gypsum and limestone, is ge- 
nerally white and turbid. 

The mountains that surrounded Mou- 
tiers are very precipitous, and subject to 
eboulements. ‘Iwo years before we were 
there, the upper part of a mountain of 
limestone fell down with a prodigious 
noise, and its ruins spread across the 
Isere, and formed a sort of dam over 
which persons might pass, but in a short 
time the river forced a passage through. 

The salt-works at Moutiers are par- 
ticularly deserving attention, being, 
perhaps, the best conducted of any in 
Europe, with respect to economy. 
Nearly three million pounds of salt are 
extracted annually from a source of 
water, which would scarcely be soticed, 
except for medical purposes, in any other 
country. 
VALLEY OF THE ISERE. 

The vajley of the Iscre, from Moutiers 
to the Bourg St. Maurice, is awfully wild 
and gloomy. Wines are ‘cultivated ‘in 
sheltered warm situations, as far as Bel- 
lentres, ‘a village twelve miles beyond 
Moutiers; and rye, maize, and hemp, are 
grown on the lower slopes, near the 

river ; 
- 
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river ; but the mountain-pastures are the 

principal resource of the inhabitants, and 

large quantities of cheese, similar to the 

Gruyere, are made for exportation. 
BOURG ST. MAURICE, 

The road from Moutiers to the Bourg 
St. Maurice being very bad for a car- 
riage, it was past nine o’clock when we 
arrived at our inn in the latter place, 
though we left Moutiers at half-past 
two: the distance is about sixteen miles. 
We had heard a good character of our 
host and bis inn, and were not disap- 
pointed; he wasa respectable looking man, 
much like a substantial English farmer. 
Though we were now on the extreme 
confines of the cultivated world, imme- 
diately under the central range of the 
Alps, the accommodations were much 
better than in many of the more fertile 
parts of Savoy. Bourg St. Maurice be- 
ing the last market-town in the Taren- 
taise, on the road to.Piedmont, all per- 
sons who cross the LittleSt. Bernard must 
sleep bere, and start from hence early in 
the morning. 

Nothing can be more dreary and de- 
solate than the general appearance of the 
country in the upper part of the valley 
of the Isere, beyond Bourg St. Maurice 
to Mont Iseran, where the valley termi- 
nates. Black and frowning mountains, 
with a few firs on their lowcr slopes, and 
their bases covered with bare stones, 
brought down by eboulements, and 
here and there a few scattered habita- 
tions, and a marsh along the bottom of 
the valley, offer no allurement to the 
traveller, to visit the source of the Isere. 

BATHS OF BRIDA. 

On the first evening of oyr arrival at 
Moutiers, we proceeded to the newly-es- 
tablished baths at Brida, in the valley of 
the Upper Doron, where we resided se- 
veral weeks, making excursions to dif- 
ferent objects in the vicinity. The baths 
are situated among the most remarkable 
mountains in the Grecian Alps, and the 
accommodation provided at the boarding 
houses for visitors, made this village a 
convenient station. The excursion to 
Bourg St. Maurice, above described, 
was made on our return to Moutiers. 
From Moutiers to Brida the road is 
narrow and dangerous, being carried 
along the side of a precipice, at a great 
height above the river, and unprotected 
by any parapet-wall or fence. 

We alighted at the hotel where we had 
been recommended: here we dismissed 
the voiturier, who had brought us from 
Aix, and whom we had ordered to fol- 
low us from Moutiess, expecting to re- 


a 
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nt oye day, but we 
Struck with the singula 
Ny that .we de mined tote 
ere some time, and : 
= undescribed, * Country 
ive or six houses are a 
up for the reception of a and 
others are building, as the baihs 
rapidly rising in reputation, “ 

The house at which we were had 
been the summer residence of 9. 
landed proprietor, a range of new lodg. 
ing-rooms being added to it for the 
company; the charge for each person 
was four francs and .a half per day for 
apartments, dinner, supper, and wine, 
A separate charge was made for coffee, 
These terms may be considered mode 
rate, as almost every article of cop 
sumption, even the bread,.was 
each day from Moutiers. The table 
was as well supplied with beef, veal, 
poultry, and ham, as this part of Savoy 
could furnish; we had also a desert, 
and plenty of strawberries and ice from 
the mountains; the wine was betier 
than at the public table at Aix, 

As these waters were as yet but 
little known out of the dominions of the 
king of Sardinia, the company at Brida 
consisted almost entirely of Piedmontes, 
and natives of Savoy, among whom were 
several of the. nobility from Chambery 
and a number of the clergy. We were, 
excepting one gentleman, the first Eng- 
lish who had visited these baths, and 
we found the company, both at our own 
hotel and the neighbouring houses, dis- 
posed to shew us all the civilities that 
lay in their power to make our residence 
agreeable. 

eThe unfortunate situation of Piedmont, 
prevented any political conversation a 
the public table, but in private they 
spoke freely; and here, 


WTC 80 much 


as well as 
other parts of Savoy, there is a 
feeling, which is that of indignation, 
being transferred to their old _ 
without any stipulation for their liber 
ties, contrary to the unive 

the whole nation. 

The season for visiting the ee 
Brida commences about the m of 
June, and terminates near the 
September. 

MOUNTAIN VILLAGES. eos 

There are several mouse of the 


at a great elevation on wer 
valley. As nearly as I could —_ 
feet above the 


by the eye, some of 
from 2000 to nearly 3000 5000 feet 
river, and therefore from 4 to villages 
above the level of the sea; few WP. 
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;, Alps are placed higher. The 
_ of Marren, above Lauterbrun, 
in the Canton of Berne, is stated to be 
3466 feet above the sea, and 2700 above 
the vale of Lauterbrun ; but it did not 
appear to me to be so high above the 
valley, as some of these villages near 
ida. 

_ of the mountain villages, with 
the white spires of their churches, form 
pleasing objects in the landscape, but on 
entering them the charm vanishes, and 
nothing can exceed the dirtiness and 
want of comfort which they present, 
except the cabins of the Irish. Yet 
habit, and a feeling of independence, 
which the mountain peasant enjoys 
under almost every form of government, 
makes him disregard the inconveniences 
of his situation and abode. 

The mountain pastures, siiuated 
above the line of cultivation, are the 
property of rich individuals in the valley, 
or belong to whole parishes and com- 
munes, In the former case, the pro- 
prietor has chalets on the mountains for 
his servants, who go there with the cattle 
soon after the snow is melted, and remain 
in these elevated situations during the 
summer months, being employed in taking 
care of the cows and in making cheese. 
The proprietors visit them occasion- 
ally, to examine the state of their cattle 
and dairies. When we had travelled a 
considerable way up the valley, we met 
a party in their holiday suits, and their 
heads decorated with Alpine flowers. 

The party consisted of an elderly fe- 
male, mounted on a mule, her son and 
(Wo danghters, on foot, and a servant 
girlon an ass. The mother, as we were 
informed, was a considerable proprietor, 
and was returning with her family from 
the mountains, where they had passed 
(wo or three days fo inspect the progress 
of their dairy. I confess there was 
something peculiarly pleasing in the 
sightof this family group: it recalled to 
mind the simplicity of the patriarchal 
age. ‘The young people evinced much 
hilarity ; by them this visit to the moun- 
lains was evidently regarded as an ex- 
cursion of pleasure. The ass, in as- 
cending, had been laden with their 
Wine and provisions ; for, on such oc- 
casions, the proprietors and their fa- 
milies are obliged ‘to sleep in the 
chalets, ; 

VILLARD GOITROU. 

Returning to the village of Villard 

ollrou, we saw a number of the most 
ee objects collected round our 

', which was quite a novel sight to 
M, as there is no road for a: carriage 
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of any kind beyond this place. Villard 
Goitron owes its latter appellation to 
the goitres with which the inhabitants 
are affected: perhaps there is no other 
village in the Alps, where so large a 
proportion of the population have either 
goltres or are cretins. Both these ca- 
lamities are often united in the same 
person. 

After all that has been written by 
eminent medical men on the causes of 
cretinism and goitres, the subject is 
still involved in much ancertainty and 
obscurity. It is said that the inhabi- 
tants at the extremities of valleys are 
most liable to be affected with these 
complaints. This has been attributed 
to the stagnation of warm air in such 
situations ; bat though Villard Goitrou 
is at the extremity of a larger valley, two 
smaller ones open into it, which must 
produce constant currents of air. It is 
placed also on the sunny side of the 
valley, which is supposed to be less pro- 
ductive of oretins and goitres, than the 
side which is in the shade. It is appa- 
rently beyond the range of the calca- 
reous strata, and therefore the water is 
not likely to be charged with carbonate 
of lime, which has sometimes been 
thought to produce goitres; there .may, 
however, be gypsum on some of the 
mountains above this village. The sur- 
geon at Brieg, at the foot of the Sem- 
plon, told me, that he attributed the 
prevalence of goitres and cretinism, in 
the mountain villages in the Haut 
Vallais, to want of cleanliness, and to 
their sleeping in cabins, from which the 
air was almost entirely excluded, in 
order to keep themselves warm. A de- 
ficient or unwholesome diet, has also 
been supposed to increase the effect. 

That none of the causes here enume- 
rated will satisfactorily explain the origin 
of goitres or cretinism is obvious ; for 
goitres occur where these causes can 
scarcely be supposed to operate in any 
sensible degree. Thus, at Geneva, though 


the streets are narrow, and the areas of — 


the houses are close, yet the situation is 
dry, the air may be called salubrious, 
and the streets are kept clean. In per- 
sonal and domestic cleanliness also, the 
Genevese are by no means deficient, yet 
they are often affected with goitres ; and 
even the children of English families who 
reside at Geneva for a short time; are not 
unfrequently attacked with an enlarge- 
ment of the neck, or with incipient 
oitres. 

- In varions parts of our own island, the 
natives are affected with goitres; but it 
is, 1 believe, always in hilly or moun- 
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tainous districts. Soon after our return 
from the continent, we visited Mon- 
mouth; and, to my astonishment, I saw 
that a great number of the country peo- 
ple who attended the market, had goitres 
of a monstrous size, that rivalled the 
goitres of the Alps. Many of the people 
thus affected with goitres came from the 
forest of Dean, which is table-land, co- 
vered with sandstone strata of the coal 
formation, and the limestone on which 
they rest, is at too great a depth to affect 
the water. | 

One fact must be generally admitted, 
viz. that it is the inhabitants of moun- 
tainous or hilly countries who are prin- 
cipally affected with goitres, for they 
rarely or ever occur among the natives 
of low or level countries, at a distance 
from the mountains. But we cannot 
ascribe the existence of goitres to the 
action of carbonate of lime alone, as the 
natives of mountainous districts are some- 
times affected with goitres on siliceous, 
as well as on calcareous soils. 

Were I to hazard a conjecture on the 
subjeet, it would be that goitres are pro- 
duced by almost any kind of mineral 
matter, fincly comminuted and suspend- 
ed in water. We are scarcely aware of 
the extreme degree of minuteness to 
which the particles of mineral matter 
may be reduced by continued falls of 
water; in this state the mineral matter 
may afterwards remain. chemically or 
mechanically suspended in the water, 
without affecting its transparency. The 
extreme minuteness of the particles 
may enable them to pass into the vascular 
system, and ultimately occasion obstruc- 
tions in the smaller vessels. 

An English gentleman at Geneva told 
me, that his children began to be affect- 
ed with goitrous swellings after a few 
months’ residence in that city, and the 
physician who attended them, ordered 
the water which they drank to be boiled, 
and remain to deposit its earthy contents. 
By following this advice, the swellings 
were removed; but, when the child- 
ren went afterwards to Lausanne, the 
servants neglected to boil the water, and 
the goitrous appearances returned, but 
they were again removed by boiling the 
water.as before. 

With respect to cretinism, the cause 
seems distinct from that which produces 
goitres; all cretins have not goitres, 
neither are all who have the external 
appearance of cretins deficient in intel- 
lect. Cretinism, when once generated, 
appears to be hereditary. The guide who 


Sin conducted us from Villard Goitrou to a 


coal tine in the Vicinity, was, in appear- 


ance, a dwarfish » of. 
years of age, id Sakon Vote 
flat, frog-shaped head and. face With 
expression of countenance Wich . 
cated a mixture of Cunning and te 
gence. He was evidently of the , 
the cretins, though he wemed po ne 
wanting in sense. A little child dw 
same race was running after him; [sii 
‘That is your younger brother 
pose ?” He replied, “ Pardon, Mons; r 
c’est mon fils.” I could scarcely belie, 
he was serious; but on farther enquiry 
we learned that our dwarfish guide Was 
thirty years of age; he had been marricd 
eight years, and the child who followed 
us was seven years old. He bore, 
strong resemblance to his father, 

To return from this digression: th 
persons round our char at Villard Goi. 
trou, presented the most melancholy pic. 
ture of the physical degradation of on 
species I had ever bebeld, united with 
an extreme degrce of poverty and des- 
titution, equalled only by that of the 
poorest wretches in Ireland, with goitres 
so large, as to bear a considerable pro. 
portion to their dwarfish bodies; with 
heads, features, and forms scarcely hu- 
man, many of them unable to speak, but 
expressing their wants by grating noises 
and uncouth signs ; they exhibited all the 
horrors of deformity, combined with id- 
ocy and extreme wretchedness. It was 
impossible not to feel compassion for be- 
ings sodegraded by nature, whose misery 
was unmerited by any moral crime. Iti, 
however, some consolation to believe 
that they are not sensible of their degre 
dation, as they appear cheerful, and at 
said to eyince much affection towarls 
those from whom they receive kindnes. 

AGRICULTURE. hap 

In most part of Savoy, the land is di- 
vided into very small farms, and is 0 
cupied by the proprietors or pays" 
who live in an exceedingly  fragal wt 
ner, and cultivate the ground —, 
assitance of their wives and oe ; 
for in Savoy, as in many other par's 
Europe, the a do nearly as ™ 
field labour as the men. 4 

In the neighbourhood of towns rt 
land is chiefly the property 
who let it on certain conditi 
derive their origin from f 
tions, and were — “= 
over Europe, and ha <n 
ceased in stn parts of Great oe 

The lands belonging 0 
teries were sold during 
volution, when Savoy was *" 
France. The gradual :abo 
monasteries had been 











yernment of Sardinia before the Revo- 
jution, for the monks were prohibited 
fom receiving any new brethren into 
their establishments, in order that the 
estates might devolve to the crown, on 
the extinction of the different fraterni- 
ties. This measure, though wise in the 
abstract, was not unattended with incon- 
venience, and perhaps we may add, in- 
‘ystice. The poor, who had been accus- 
tomed to fly to the monasteries for relief 
in cases of distress, were Jeft without any 
support, except the casual charity of 
their neighbours, who had little to spare 
from their own absolute necessities. The 
situation of the poor is therefore much 
worse in Savoy, than before the abolition 
of the monasteries. 

On the establishment of tithes in Eng- 

land, they were expressly stated to be 
for the maintenance of the clergy and 
the poor. Such I suppose to have been 
the case in other countries; but the rich 
regular clergy, have long since forgotten 
the claims of the poor to a portion of the 
tithes, and abandoned them to the care 
of the monks. On the lay appropriation 
of the revenues of the monasteries, the 
poor found no defenders to enquire into 
the original intentions of the founders, 
or to assert their claim to a portion of the 
property. 
. Though the peasantry in Savoy are 
very poor, they cannot be called miser- 
able. In the neighbourhood of towns, 
their situation is worse than ata distance, 
and not far from Chamberry, I have seen 
afew families, that might almost vie in 
squalid misery, rags, and filth, with the 
pour of Ireland: but the general appear- 
ance of the peasantry is respectable. 

The annual wages of a farming man 
varies from three to six louis. A. day- 
labourer receives from twenty-five to 
thirty sous, or from one shilling to fifteen- 
pence English, per day, if-he keeps him- 
self; or from ten to fifteen sous, (or five- 
pence to seven- pence halfpenny,) if he is 
fed; but these wages vary according to 
the season. A carpenter or wheel wright 
receives forty sous per day, or twenty 
sous if he is fed. The price of a pair of 
oxen, for agriculture, varies with the 
hature of the soil. Near Rumilly it is 
ftom eighteen to twenty-five louis; but 

ree leagues nearer Geneva the land is 
stiffer, and requires stronger oxen for the 
Plough, and a consequent augmentation 
in the size and price. The price of a 
— for agriculture, is from twelve to 
"euty louis, and of a mule from ten to 

teen louis, 
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The wages of female servants in those 
families that are sufficiently opulent to 
keep them, are from fifty to sixty franes, 
or from forty-two to about fifty-two shil- 
lings a year, but in some cases they ate 
as high as seventy-two francs, or three 
pounds. ‘The wages of a cook are from 
100 to 120 franes. In the year 1821, 
when the above answers were given me, 
the price of provisions in Savoy were as 
under. 

_ Wheat, 120lbs., of 180z., fifteen to 
sixteen francs, viz. twelve shillings and 
six-pence to thirteen shillings and four- 
pence English. Beef, threc-pence to 
four-pence ; mutton and veal, two-pence 
halfpenny to three-pence halfpenny ; 
pork, four-pence to five- pence. 

The inhabitants of the mountains are 
richer and more industrious than those of 
the plains, the land being chiefly ocen- 
pied by the proprictors ; and those who 
are tevants occupy on more liberal terms 
than in the neighbourhood of towns. 
The riches of a mountain peasant, are 
estimated by the number of eows he 
can keep during the winter. An old 
peasant from the mountains at the head 
vf the lake of Annecy, was pointed 
out to me as remarkably rich; he kept 
twenty-five cows. This implied that he 
had a quantity of land in cultivation, 
sufficient to supply them with fodder dar- 
ing the winter months, when they are 
kept entirely in stables, 

The vineyards in Savoy are cultivated 
for haif the produce of the wine. The 
cultivator pays ithe whole cxpence, ex- 
cept the taxes, which are paid by the 
proprietor. 

Walnut-trees, of immense size and 
great beauty, enrich the scenery of Sa- 
voy, and supply sufficient oil for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, and for the 
adjoining canton of Geneva. Walnuts 
have been called the olive of the country. 
The trees belong principally to the larger 
proprietors. They are planted by nature, 
being scattered over the fields, and in 
the woods and hedge-rows, intermixed 
with chesnut and forest trees of various 
kinds. ‘The walnut harvest has been 
already described. Sixty pounds of ker- 
nel, of 240z., equal to 90Ib. avuirdupois, 
I was informed by M. Berthel, yield trom 
20 to 24 quart bottles of oil. 

THE GLACIERS. 

Descending on the valley of Cha- 
mouny, we passed a rivulet,which we 
scarcely noticed; but on our. return, 
after a few hours rain, it was become a 


1 stream. In this rivulet the 
er: ee father 
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father of Dr. Pacard, of Chamouny, 


who first ascended Mont Blanc, was 


drowned when crossing it to visit a 
patient. The road soon after turns to 
the east, and enters the valley of Cha- 
mouny, which is near twelve miles in 
length, and in most parts exceed a mile 
in breadth at the bottom, but, owing to 
the great height of the mountains which 
bound it on each side, the valley ap- 
pears much shorter and narrower. 
Pines and larches clothe the lower parts 
of the mountains, and give a sombre 
appearance to the western end of the 
valley, which is rendered still more so 
by the unvaried snows of Mont Blanc, 
which hang ovey it; but, after passing 
the priory dd, Chnenaaes the scene 
changes, and to this dreary magnificence 
succeeds a series of majestic pyramids 
or aguilles, of astonishing height, and 
too steep to admit the snow to rest 
upon them in any season. 

What constitute the chief interest of 
Chamouny, are the numerous glaciers 
which descend from Mont Blanc and 
the mountains on the south, to the very 
bottom of the valley. No where in the 
Alps, are they of such magnitude, or 
approach so far into the regions of cul- 
tivation as here; the glaciers in the 
Berneze Oberland are not to be com- 
pared with them, nor can any descrip- 
tion or graphic representation give an 
adequate idea of the scene. 

Could we suppose a torrent, nearly a 
mile in breadth and several hundred 
feet in depth, to be descending down 
the side of a mountain, rolling waves 
over each other, more than fifty feet in 
height, and the whole to be instantly 
consolidated and split into angular frag- 
ments on the surface, we might have a 
tolerably correct notion of a glacier, but 
without seeing it, we should still have 
but a feeble conception of the impres. 
sion that such an object would excite. 

The first glacier that descends low. 
into the valley is called the Glacier de 
Boissons. The ice of this glacier is 
more pure and unsallied by the fall of 
earth and stones from the mountains 
above, than that of any of the others. 
Among the singular forms of the ice 
upon its surface, one resembled the 
steeple of a church. Our guide said it 
was about fifty feet in height; it had 
been observed fifteen months, and 
would probably fall down the following 
summer. | 

Nothing respecting the glaciers is 
more extraordinary or better attested, 


» than the progressive motion of these 
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enormous masses of ice, - 

prove it, marks have wenn ) 
some of them. Our guide told mein 
the block of granite, that had Prien 
the Mer de Glace, had been amen 
move about three-quarters of a ie 
in twenty years ; hence the 
motion of this glacier maybe stated at 
one hundred and eighty yards in & year 
It will easily be conceived, that a tay 
of ice descending into a Warm valley 
would disappear in the course of tine 
and the valley would be free from ice 
did not other ice advauce to supply its 
place. ‘The process may be thus briely 
stated: the glaciers are princi y 
formed in the high mountain valleys in 
the Alps, the bottoms of which slope 
down towards the lower valleys, As 
the ice at the lower end of the glacier, 
which is exposed to a warm temperature 
is dissolved, the ice above, as it rests 
upon an inclined plane, is pressed for. 
ward by the force of gravity, and thus 
the whole is put in motion. By this 
motion, the ice is often rent with sur. 
prising noise. Fissures are made many 
feet er yards wide, and of vast depth, 
and the surface of the descending gh- 
cier is broken into irregular masses, that 
project a great height above the su- 
face. A newly made fissure. may be 
known by the emerald colour of theice. 
The ice of the glaciers is formed by the 
consolidation of the snows lodged ip 
the mountain valleys: as the surface of 
the snow thaws and percolates through 
the mass, it is again frozen, and acts 4s 
a cement, and by a repetition of this 
process, the whole mass is con 
into solid ice; not so compact, bow- 
ever, as that of rivers or lakes, forits 
full of air bubbles, owing to the mode of 
its formation. As the ice d 
from the higher into the lower ¥ 
there is a certain point at which 
equilibrium between the two 

heat and gravity, that act on the gh 
cier, is ee _~ dimin' 
ing as much of the ice, as 

the valley in a given time, the lower 
termination remains nearly eu 
I say nearly, for after a series 
seasons, the glaciers enlarge and aftet 
vance further into the valleys, di- 
a series of warm ea as ob- 
minish and recede: sik: ae 8 
servations have been carried, that 00 
warranted in the conclus - of years 
the average of a great number ba the 
the quantity of ice and snow 
Alps remains the same. 


One day I walked round the bot 


of 
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Glaeier de Bois, at Chamouny, to 
its structure more attentively. 
his glacier terminates, it is 
formed of three distinct beds of _ice, 
with seams of earth between, comprising 
a total thickness of ice, above the Mo- 
raine, of about 200 feet in height, end- 
ing in _— Ln grea 2 sean 

hind each other, over which a very 
ve asiderable water-fall was passing 
down into the valley. The length of 
this glacier is more than seven miles. 
It divides into two branches above, and 
is caponreng eg — a. In 
some parts it 1s more than a mile in 
breadth. On the edge of the precipice 
of ice were several large masses of rock, 
partly projecting over it, and while I 
was attentively viewing the glacier, a 
stone fell from it, and passed me with 
great force. We had scarcely removed 
tothe western extremity, when a crash 
like thunder was heard close to us; our 
guide returned to see what had taken 
place, and informed us that one of the 
masses of rock, which we had seen on 
the edge of the glacier, had been pro- 
jected from it, and had fallen close to 
the place where we had been standing. 
This glacier has lately been advancing, 
and had covered an orchard in the val- 
ley the preceding spring. A pear-tree 
was growing almost in contact with 
the ice. 

The spires or pinnacles called atgu- 
ills, which rise to such an amazing 
height above the valley of Chamouny, 
are ep at of nearly vertical plates 
or beds of granite; and it is most pro- 
bable that they derive their present 
form from this structure. That these 
beds have been raised by some violent 
— into their vertical position, 
may, I think, be demonstrated, as I 
shall endeavour to show in the follow- 
ing chapter. The same force by which 
the beds were upheaved would, it may 
be casily conceived, break their edges 
or summits into irregular forms; and 
the moistare of the pe acm ey which 
subsequently penetrated between the 
Perpendicular fissures, would split and 
disintegrate the masses on their sides, 
Without diminishing much of their 
height. _ Perhaps in this manner we 
may satisfactorily account for the ex- 
stence of these narrow perpendicular 
ridges and pinnacles, or aiguilles, that 
Sccur in the valley of Chamouny ; 
— we may suppose Mont Blanc to 

€ been raised in one vast mass, less 
token than the other parts of the Pen- 
nine range ; and thus its broad summit 


of the 
examine 
Where t 
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admitted the snow to rest upon it, and 
cover it to a vast depth: this covering 
protects it from disintegration, at least 
on the northern side, The southern 
side of Mont Blane, facing Italy, is 
a nearly perpendicular escarpement of 
bare rock, which must be constantly 
exposed to the destructive effects of at- 
mospheric agency. 

The most striking object in the val- 
ley of Chamouny, next to the glaciers, 
and far better worth the labour of the 
journey to see than Mont Blanc, is the 
Aiguille de Dru, a taper spire of gra- 
nite, which shoots up to the height of 
eleven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and is apparently detached 
from all the surrounding mountains, 
The upper part, or spire, rises nearly to 
a point, in one solid shaft, more than 
four thousand fect: it is utterly inac- 
cessible ; its sides are rounded, and are 
said to have a polish or glazing, like that 
which is sometimes seen on granite 
rocks exposed to the action of the sea, 
but this I could not discern with my 
telescope. It appeared composed of 
perpendicular plates of granite. By 
what means it has been shaped into its 
present form is difficult to conceive. 
When approaching the Glacier de Bois, 
it is impossible to view without asto- 
nishment this isolated pinnacle of gra- 
nite, shooting up into the sky to such an 
amazing height. I have neither seen 
nor have I heard of any pinnacle of 
granite in the Alps than can be com- 
pared with it, for the elegance of its 
form, or for the length of its shaft. The 
Geant, it is true, is nearly equal to Mont 
Blanc in height, but it does not rise: so 
far above its base as the Aiguille de 
Dru, and, when seen at a distance, its 
form is like.a bended finger. 

GLACIER DE BOls. 

In approaching the Glacier de Bois 
from the inn at Chamouny, after passing 
through a wood of pines and larches, the 
glacier is seen descending from the Mer 
de Glace into the valley, and over it, in 
the back ground, rises the Aiguille Vert. 
The latter nearly rivals Mont Blanc in 
height, and presents a very striking 
escarpement of bare rock towards Cha- 
mouny, while its back, which is rounded, 
is covered with snow. 

The upper part of the Glacier de 
Bois is several thousand feet above the 
valley, and after a warm day in-August, 
avalanches from it are very frequent. 
In the course of one hour, we saw four 
considerable avalanches, and heard se- 


veral from the other side of the glacier. 
The 
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The masses of ice may be observed in 
motion for a little time before they de- 
tach themselves, and when they fall 
upon the rocks below, the noise resem- 
bles the distant discharge of heavy ar- 
tillery, followed by a succession of 
echoes. When the ice was once in 
motion, it would fall in a continued 
stream for a considerable time, which, 
seeu at a distance, resembled a cata- 
ract: with the ice were intermixed large 
blocks of stone, which had long lain 
upon, the glacier. I connted several 
seconds between the first motion of the 
ice and the time when it struck against 
the rocks, and some seconds more be- 
fore-ihe sound reached the ear. I could 
have waited for hours to observe these 
avalanches, but as the sun declined they 
were less frequent, aud ceased before 
evening. 

Beyond the Glacier de Bois, there are 
two other considerable glaciers; the 
first, that of Argentiere, has a large 
cavern at the bottom; the other is called 
the Glacier de Tour. The little village 
of Argentiére, with its church and glit- 
tering spire, and the two lofty Aiguilles 
above it, form a most pleasing and sub- 
limely picturesque scene. ‘The cheerful 
appearance of cultivation, with a village 


and village-church, is always gratifying 
amidst lofty precipices and snowscapped 
mountains. 


GENERAL PROSPECT. 

Having ascended. the summit of the 
Col de Balme, we saw on the castern 
side below us the upper valley of the 
Rhone, and the mountains which border 
it, as far as St. Gothard; but the outline 
was not well defined, owing to a slight 
degree of haziness in the eastern horizon, 
though the atmosphere was uncom- 
monly transparent on the western side 
of the Col de Balme. We descended a 
little below the summit to be screened 
from the wind, while we tevk our din- 
ners on the grass; there was a mass of 
snow immediately beneath us, though 
the mountain is below the estimated 
line of perpetual snow. Looking to the 
west, Mont Blanc is seen in profile, 
from its summit to its base, and its dif- 
ferent parts rise above each other in 
their just proportions. The summits of 
the principal Aiguilles, those of Char- 
mos, the Aiguille Vert, the Aiguiile de 
Dru, d Argeniiére, and de Tour, are 
seen nearer, and in the same range. 
These peaks rise from eleven to thir- 
teen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and would in any other posi- 


CEN tion be at ton with astonishment, but 
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the effect of their amay; 
diminished by the supers i 
and magnitude -of Mont Be 


the north side of the valley — On 


lower range of mountai he 
their red colour, are called a fom 
Rouges ; beyond these is Mont — 
and nearer, on the north-west, lee 
mountains of the Valorsine. ‘The vak 
ley of Chamouny appears deep and 
narrow, and is scen from one end to the 
other, with the Arve winding along it, 
The Col de Balme on which we stood 
closes the eastern end of the valley, and 
a mountain called the Vaudange +m 
the western extremity. The length of the 
valley is about fifteen miles: when view. 
ed from hence, there can be little doubt 
of its having once formed a lake, before 
the waters of the Arve escaped, asat 
present, through a lateral chasm to Pont 
Pelissier. The: occurrence of - valleys 
closed in at both ends is not unfrequent 
in Savoy. I have before remarked that 
such valleys could not have been formed 
by submarine currents, or by rivers run. 
ning through them ; this is evident from 
their present structure. 
FORMATION, 

The base of the mountain of the Col 
de Balme is granitic, but the north and 
the north-west side of the mountain are 
composed of nearly vertical beds of 
sandstone, puddingstone, micaceous 
sandstone, nearly resembling mica-slale, 
dark soit schist, schisty grey limestone, 
and slate. Tlie sandstone, puddingstone, 
and micaceous sandstone alternate ; they 
range nearly north-east by north, Stand 
ing on the summit of the Col de Balme, 
one of these beds, of vast thickness, 1s 
seen plunging down into the valley 
the north- west, and is nearly vertical and 
uncovered by any other bed, to the depth 
of fifteen hundred or two thousand feet 
Were any decomposition, or erosion of the 
lower part to take place, the whole bed 
must fallinto the valley. . 

The beds of which I ‘obtained sper 
mens, are creyish or reddish schist, wil 
rather a fine paste, and containing Fe 
ticles of mica, and would, in the A 
nerian nomenclature, be donominated 
grey-wacke schist. In the paste # 
imbedded numerous bolders and frig 
ments of, gneiss, mica-siate, and oF 
varying in size from that of @ P@ 
smaller, to seven or eight 
ameter; some are a. 
others are angular, and so ! 
rhomboidal form, derived from the eke 
age of the rocks, from whenoe they 


originally broken. Many of these ‘bet® 


have 











are absalutely ‘vertical, others have a 
dight inclination; they alternate ‘with 
andsione, and thin beds of schist, in 
which are few or no fragments. The 
otal thickness of the beds of schist and 
paddingstone is about 620 feet, and they 
may be traced along their basset edges 
to the distance of a league, where they 
are covered by earth. ‘They are suc- 
ceeded by sandstone and slate. That 
these beds of puddingstone contain the 
trie fragments of other rocks, cannot be 
doubted; had they been all of quartz, we 
might perhaps have supposed them co- 
temporaneous with the bed in which 
they occur; but it would be contrary to 
all probability to believe that rounded 
pebbles, and holders of gneiss and mica- 
slate, together with angular fragments 
of other rocks, were originally’ formed 
in a bed of soft schist, and whilst it was 
ina vertical position. Indeed, sucha 
mode of formation appears impossible; 
we have therefore a satisfactory proof, 
that these beds have been raised from an 
horizontal position, or nearly so, to their 
present vertical one ; and, as all the other 
bels in the same mountain, even the 
lower slate and granitic rocks, have the 
saitte range and position, we are compel- 
led to admit, that they have all been 
elevated at the same time, and by the 
same cause. The mountains on the op- 
posite side of the valley, present also the 
same vertical beds, and Saussure ob- 
serves, that it would be absurd to deny, 
that they owe their elevation to a similar 
cause. 

The range of the beds in the whole 
chain of Alps in Savoy and the Haut 
Vallais,is generally conformable to that 
of the beds in the Col de Balme and the 
Valorsine ; I therefore ‘think we should 
hot extend the inference too far, were we 
lo admit that the vertical, of highly-in- 
clined beds, in the whole of this range, 
owe their elevation to the same cause, 
Whose operation is so manifest in the 
position of the strata of the Col de Balme. 
It is true we find nothing analogous to 
stch a case in present operation, except 
the very extended, but less intense agency 
of earthquakes. Wehave however only 
loconceive a similar foree to that which 
shook the mountains, the earth, and ‘the 
‘a, over one-third of the surface of the 
lobe, in 1754 and 1755, to be more con- 
Centrated in its action; and we cannot 
doubt that it would be adequate to break 
a portion of the crust of our planet, and 
we its beds to the height of the ‘lof- 

‘st mountains in the Alps. 

One important fact may be deduced 
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from theseelevated beds of pnddingstone, 
sandstone, and other strata, ranging con- 
formably with beds of granite and gneiss; 
hamely, that the granite did not acquire 
its highly-inclined or vertical position, 
till after the: formation of secondary 
strata, which are comparatively modern, 
as I believe I shall be ableto shew those 
in the Valorsine and in the valley of 
Chamouny to be. This opinion is, I 
know, at variance with that of many 
geologists. Daubuisson, as if he had 
been present at the time, states, “ that 
the beds of granite in the Alps were 
raised into their present vertical, or 
highly-inclined position, soon after their 
formation,” an opinien opposed by the 
position of the secondary strata, both 
here and in every part of the Alps that 
I have examined, unless we admit the 
granite to be also of recent formation. 
In England, the /ower secondary strata 
appear to have been elevated by the 
same cause that raised the rocks on 
which they repose; but this elevation 
took place before the deposition of the 
upper strata consisting of magnesian 
limestone, lias, odlite, and chalk, and the 
intervening sandstones; for ail these 
strata lie nearly flat over the edges of the 
inclined under strata. On the contrary, 
in Savoy, strata of similar formations 
oceur nearly vertical, and frequently con- 


formable to the range and dip of the — 


granitic formations. These facts would 
prove that the causes which elevated the 
granite, have acted at different epochs on 
various parts of the globe, unless we are 
prepared to admit; that calcareous form- 
ations, containing ‘similar organic re- 
mains, were not contemporanesus in 
different countries, a ‘supposition not 
altogether void of probability. : 
RED SNOW. 
It will be recollected that, on the re- 


turn of Captain Ross from Baffin’s-Bay, 


much surprise. was excited by the ac- 
éount of the red snow: (as it was called) 
covering some of the snow mountains 
near the coast in those high latitades.: It 
is a little remarkable that it shoald have 
escaped public’ attention at the time, 
that the same phenomenon vuccurs every 
year in the Alps, but at a season wheit 
it is not often exposed to the’ view of 
travellers. Our guide ‘said that its ap- 
pearanee was like that of minate red 
grains scattered onthe snow; they were 
to be seen in March, and generally dis- 
appeared about the end of May or the 
beginning of June. Several persons in- 
formed’ mé that ‘they had seen this red 


snow, and, ou referring to Saussure, I 
| find 
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find he has given a very full account of 
it, as occurring in Mont Breven, and 
also on the great St. Bernard. The 
powder or grains penetrate two or three 
inches into the snow, and are of a very 
lively red colour: it occurs chiefly 
where the snow lies in a concavity, it 
is deepest near the centre, and very faint 
upon the borders, as if it had been car- 
ried down from the edges towards the 
lower parts, by a partial melting of the 
snow. On the return of Captain Ross, 
the residue of some of the red snow from 
Baffin’s Bay, after the water was evapo- 
rated, was examined, and the substance 
was said to be oily, and the product of 
some vegetable. Saussure had come to 
the same conclusion in 1788, from a 
series of experiment on forty grains of 
this powder. See Voyages dans les Alpes, 
tom. ii. p. 44. to 48. Saussure was in- 
clined to believe, that the red powder 
was the pollen of some alpine plant, but 
it is a subject still involved in obscurity, 
as there is no plant known in Switzer- 
Jand which yields such a powder. 
CHAMOUNY. 

As the valley of Chamouny is the only 
art of Savoy which is much frequented 
y the English, the two inns here are 

more like English inns, than those in 
any other part of the duchy ; the charges 
are also very reasonable, considering the 
distance from whence most of the articles 
of consumption are brought expressly 
for the use of the company; indeed, they 
are cheaper than in most of the other 
parts of Savoy or in Switzerland, where 
the accommodations are much inferior. 

As the winters commence early, and 

last till late in the spring, there is little 
employment for the men during that sea- 
son; and the guides being accustomed to 
a wandering life in the summer, and toa 
certain degree of intellectual cxcitement, 
by associating with well-informed fo- 
reigners from every part of Europe, they 
would sink into a state of torpor, were it 
not for the dangerous resource of gam- 
bling, with which they are said chiefly 
to occupy themselves in the winter 
months. It would be extremely difficult 
to remedy the evil here; in England the 
substitute for gambling would be smok- 
ing and drinking, or politics ; but under 
the paternal government of his Sardinian 
Majesty, great care is taken, by the pro- 
hibition of books, that the peasants shall 
neither read, nor think, if it be possible 
to prevent them. The Chamouniards, 
however, from their summer intercourse 
with the world, are less under the influ- 


= ence of the priests, and Jess superstitious 


> 
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than the peasants in other 
Weasked our guide whetherthe a 
amuse themselves with dionea) 4 tr 
ghosts in the winter evenings, oe 
he replied, as if a little piqued, « = 
ou 
ne wt tel pas aux revenang ici,’ 
don’t believe in ghosts here, ' 

GENEVA. 

After leaving our passport at the gate 
we proceeded along a gloomy street, 
les Ballances, the principal hotel, The 
next morning I sallied forth to recgy. 
noitre the streets in the Vicinity ; 4 
quarter of an hour’s walk brought me to 
la Place St. Antoine, which overlooks the 
lake, when I was surprised to discover 
that I had made the circuit of more than 
half the city. Geneva had, from ny 
earliest recollections, occupied a 
space in my imagination, as the metro 
polis of Protestant Europe, placed in 
opposition to the mighty papal Rome: 
I was, therefore, rather disappointed to 
find that this celebrated city covered 
only a quarter of a square mile of the 
earth’s surface, or about four times the 
extent of Russell-square in London. 

Geneva, as a city, possesses few ob- 
jects to recommend it to the notice of 
those travellers who view only “ the sur- ' 
faces of things.” The public buildings 
are devoid of beauty, the streets are 
dull, ‘and the houses, though lofty, ap- 
pear massive and heavy ; they are built 
of sandstone, and covered with dark tiles. 
There has been only one new house built 
in the city during the last forty years; 
theffortifications prevent its extension 0 
each side. 

Many families live under the same 
roof, as at Paris, each family generaly 
occupying one story, or what, in the 
burgh, is called a flat; but, among 
poorer citizens, one room often serves 
a whole family. 

The teeing of Geneva generally it 
cold, as from the height of the 
the sun’s rays rarely shine into them. ty 

The number of inhabitants in the ¢ 
is about twenty-two thousand. 
the accession of territory, grant 
allied powers, in 1816, the pop 
the whole si ge 
thirty thousand ; at pre 
to ra egy thousand, and Genevs - 
a canton of the eapiomie confeders™ 

Geneva may be com : 
placed before the mouths of tie 
ing mastiffs, each one reacy the oer 
but fearing an attack from 
two. a Ge- 
The lower classes of cine set, 
neva, with their wives an are 















are generally neatly dressed, and the 
labourers have their clothes well men- 
jed,and appear clean and comfortable 
Beggars, or persons In rags, are rarely 
seen in the streets, unless it be a few 
stragglers from Savoy. The very re- 
spectable appearance of the female ser- 
vants, speak strongly in favour of the 
morality of the higher classes. 

Geneva is sarrounded by what may 
he styled a level country, slightly di- 
versified with gently sloping hills of low 
elevation, and richly adorned with neat 
country houses, cheerful villages, and 
groves of the horse-chesnut. 

Perhaps no city in Europe has a greater 
variety of fine drives around it than Ge- 


neva; the roads are excellent, and suf- 


ficiently broad for any kind of English 

carriage. Another advantage is, that 

the view of the country is not obstructed 

by high walls, as is the case in the 

neighbourheod of Vevay and Lausanne. 
THE NECKARS. 

A few miles east, on the side of the 
lake, is situated the chateau of the late 
Madame de ‘Stael at Copey. It con- 
tains the body of her mother, Madame 
Neckar, full dressed, and preserved in 
brandy, by her own particular request. 
In this singular state it was shown to 
visitors for several years, but the vault 
which contained it, was closed a little 
before we were there. The early at- 
tachment of our historian Gibbon to 
this lady, will preserve her memory 
much longer than ‘brandy can preserve 
her body ; and the austerity of her tem- 
per and singularity of her disposition are 
sufficiently known by the writings of her 
daughter. The memory of M. Neckar 
villalso remain a striking instance of 
lalents egregiously overrated by his 
countrymen, and, at one period, by all 
Europe. ; ; 

M. Rocca the young and handsome 
second husband of Madame de Stael, 
did not long survive his wife: he died 
ofa decline in Italy, after lingering 
wine time in his native place, Geneva. 

POLITICS. 

_ Of the present state of political feel- 
ix in Geneva I had some opportunity 
of judging, in the winter of 1821, when 
te Austrians were invading Naples and 

edmont, and restoring depotism with 
the bayonet. I was both grieved and 
~fprised to find that many of the opulent 

chevese took :part with the unjust ag- 
Session of the Austrians, and rejoiced 
at the extinction of liberty in Italy. 

‘lr Joy appeared to me perfectly in- 
‘ave, for the independence of the Swiss 
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republics can only be secured by the 
existence of other independent free 
states in Europe; and, whenever the 
allied sovereigns have fully succeeded 
in their impious design to crush the li- 
berty of larger states, so surely will they, 
soon after, stamp out the liberties of the 
Swiss cantons, and that with as much 
ease as an elephant would crush an 
ant-hill with its ponderous foot.* Many 
of the citizens at Geneva have their 
treasures in foreign funds, and where 
the treasure is, there their hearts may 
be also, and they may prefer a high 
price of French rentes to all the free 
constitutions in the world. 

EDUCATION. 

With respect to the eligibility of 
Geneva, as a place of temporary resi- 
dence for families, or for the education 
of British youth, I must leave parents 
to make what inferences they please 
from what I have already stated. It 
may, however, be right to say some- 
thing respecting the expense of edu- 
cation. ‘Those who wish to economize 
should not send their children to Geneva 
fur education : the terms for respectable 
boarding-schools for boys or girls under 
fourteen years of age, are eighty Napo- 
leons and upwards perannum. Young 
men received as parlour boarders, or as 
pupils, into the houses of professors who 
take only from four to five pupils, pay 
very high. I have heard of three hun- 
dred napoleons per annum being given. 
Parents who have large families, and 
who educate their daughters at home, 
may save something in the expense of 
masters; the price per hour for attend- 
ance is from two to five francs. There 
are excellent drawing-masters; but the 
music-masters- are regarded by the 
English as inferior to our own. In every 
respect Geneva may be considered as 
dearer than other towns on the conti- 
nent; but it possesses the advantage of 

being 





* I was informed by a senator of Berne, 
that soon after the marriage of Napoleon 
with the Archduchess, the house of Austria 
earnestly solicited him to suffer the Aus- 
trians to take permanent possession of 
Switzerland, which he sternly refused. 
The fact was well known at Berne. We 
may be assured that the object is not lost 
sight of ; and, should the crusade against 
liberty in Spain prove successful, Austria 
will find no power able or willing to pre- 
serve Switzerland from her grasp, aud a 
graud Te Deum will be sung, for the de- 
struction of republicanism in the centre 


Europe. 
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being a Protestant city, and of being 
free from the immorality and dissipation 
that prevail in many cities, which might 
in other respects be more eligible. 

The facilities for studying natural 
history are greater at Geneva than in 
England, but they are by no means 
equal to those in Paris.* 

There is an excellent botanical gar- 
den, well arranged, under the superin- 
tendance of M. de Candolle. <A public 
museum is forming, intended to com- 
prise the animal and mineral kingdoms, 
and a considerable number of animals 
and mineral specimens are already col- 
lected and arranged. To the museum 
is attached a library for the use of sub- 
scribers, and also a reading-room and 
news-room, in which all the periodical 
scientific journals in Europe are taken 
in, with the French, Italian, and Ger- 
man newspapers. To this room, stran- 
gers, properly introduced, are admitted 
gratis, Annexed to the reading-room, 
is a room for conversation and chess. 
These rooms are open from nine o’clock 
in the morning to ten or eleven in the 
evening, and are a most agreeable ac- 
commodation to those who may spend 
a few months in Geneva. 

RELIGION. 

The Sundays are more strictly ob- 
served at Geneva than in most of the 
towns on the continent; during the 
hours of service the city gates are shut, 
and carriages are not permitted to drive 
through the streets. ‘The churches are 





_ * The facilities for the study of natural 
history at Paris are truly enviable ; beside 
the lectures which are accessible to the 
public, the museums are arranged accord- 
ing to the most approved systems, and 
every thing bas its name affixed. The 
student, with Cavier’s Régne Animal, or 
with Hauy’s Mineralogy in his hand, may 
gain what information he requires. Where 
the labels are only partially affixed, and 
no well-known arrangement is followed, a 
public museum, however rich in speci- 
mens, is little better than a splendid toy- 
room. Some of the professors at Geneva 
have private collections, and give lessons 
in mineralogy. M. Andrew de Luc has 
also a very extensive collection of shells, 
both recent and fossil ; and those who wish 
to study conchology, may take private 
lessons in his museum, where they 
may gain a knowledge of the system of 
Lamarck, and cannot fail to be' pleased 
With the agreeable manners and intelli- 
gence of their instructor. M. De Luc is 
advantageously known by bis able illustra- 
tion of Hannibal's passage over the Alps, 
published about four years since. 
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well attended; but w | 
and afternoon mrtien 
Genevese, like the other in’. 
€F iwhabiiants 
the centinent, whether Catholic an 
vinist, or Lutheran, indulge 7 Ca 
common recreations ; and the | their 
public amusement are open, but 
close at an early hour. The mai, “~ 
Catholics and Protestants a. , : a 
Great Britain) agree that the alive iN 
observance of the first day of the mae 
farther than by devoting a sheet on 
public worship, is not enjoined either 
by the precepts or the example of the 
earliest Christians; and even since the 
Reformation in England, royal procla 
mations were fixed upon onr chiorb 
doors, commanding the people to play 
at foot-ball and other pastimes, after the 
service was over. | 
BERNE, 

The country round Berne js highly 
cultivated, varied, and rich; and the 
city, being considerably elevated above 
the river Aar, has an imposing aspéct 
The public walks and grounds are kept 
in excellent order, and every thing here 
presents an appearance of ‘neatnes, 
comfort, and opulence. The most 
striking feature in the landscape is the 
northern range of the Swiss Alps, that 
separates the canton of Berne from the 
Vallais, extending in a north-easterly 
direction above the valley of the Rhone, 
and running nearly parallel with the 
chain of the southern Alps that separate 
the Vallais from Italy. These two 
great chains, which comprise the loftiest 
mountains in Europe, seem to. blend 
confusedly into each other, as they ad- 
vance farther eastward, in approaching 
the Tyrol. The northern chain is seea 
from Berne, along a line of about sixly 
miles; and all its highest summits are 
most distinctly conspicuous, the bases 
of the mountains being more 
from each other than in the soathem 
chain. Fifteen of these magaifcent 
mountains are seen at once, with ther 
snowy summits towering from ten to 
twelve thousand feet above the sur 
rounding country, without any inter- 
vening object to obstruct the view. ° 
sublimity of ‘the view, in the evenlug, 
when ali these colossal masses are sple?- 
dent with the rosy tint of the aoe: 
sun, resembling pyramids of “ee 
not to be described. walks in - 
church-yard, or on te 
Berne, ons good stations for ge 
the effects of sun-set on the Swiss nat é 
and the scene would richly rew eae 
labour of a long journey to behold ee 


ee, i, ee, Oe ee 








ijere is no other object worth notice in 
the canton of Berne. The rose-coloured 
tinton the snowy Alps, continued about 
fifteen minutes In the clear evenings in 
October, remaining the longest on those 
mountains which had the yreatest ele- 
vation, and were situated on the western 
end of the line. 
OBERLAND. 

We remained a month in the Bernese 
Oberland, as the autumn was uncom- 
monly mild. To the delight received 
fom the scenery, was added the satis- 
faction of observing the nceatness, com- 
fort, and enjoyment, of the people. I 
coukl not compare their situation with 
that of the Savoyards, without reflect- 
ing on the cause whence this difference 
arose. It certainly is not from the soil, 
or climate; for in both these respects 
Savoy has the advantage. ‘The supe- 
riority of condition of the Bernese pca- 
sauutry must be sought in a fecling of 
independence, an exemption from all 
oppressive services or taxes, and a just 
government. If history does not suffi- 
ciently convince us, that national mi- 
sery is the invariable result of a des- 
potic government, we may contem- 
plate the actual condition of the people 
under the domination of Austria and 
Naples, or of Tunis or Constantinople, 
and we shall be fully sensible of this 
truth. On the other hand, the supe- 
riority which England has long enjoyed, 
and still enjoys, over all despotic Eu- 
ropean States, is only owing to the su- 
perior degree of freedom we possess. 
With these striking facts before our 
eyes, it is passing strange that writers 
ae still to be found in Britain, who 
revile with bitterness nations struggling 
to be free, and who would make the 
interests, the happiness, and the una- 
lienable rights of the people, yield to 
the arbitrary claims of a few imbecile 
lamilics. I was partly lead into this 
train of thinking, by the conversation 
we had frequently at the public table 
With travellers returning from Italy: 
the oppressive and atrocious conduct of 
the Austrians to the people, was on 
every tongue. When the Austrians 
Were on their march to Naples, they 
displayed all the hesitation aud fear of 

lons about to break into a house ; but 
When treachery had made every thing 
fasy to them, their extravagance of joy 

lew no bounds. From that moment 

the combined despots saw themselves 

independent of Britain, or regarded her 

only as an humble agent, ready to for- 

Ward their further attacks on the liber- 
Monruty Mac. No. 391. 
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ties of Europe ; and well might they 
think 80, for we bad aided them most 
essentially in the subjugation of N aples, 
and had willmgly thrown away the op- 
portunity of securing the peace of Eu. 
rope. At that period, a single, sincere, 
and spirited remonstrance would have 
kept the Austrians at home. But the 
evil genius who then directed our-coun- 
cils, was too much infatuated by the 
smiles of despots, to perecive that the 
power of England would be diminished 
hy extinguishing the-free states on the 
Continent, who alone would be our 
sincere friends. 
ALPINE SCENE, 

From Grindelwald there is a mule- 
road on the north, leading over a moun- 
tain, called the Sheideck, to Meyrengen, 
in the valley of Hasli. This road fies 
under the west side of the Wetterhorn 
and Wellhorn, and presents some as- 
tonishing views of those mountains, 
Another road conducts the traveller 
over the Wengen Alp, into the valley of 
Lauterbran. This passage, sometimes 
called thai of the Wengen Alp-Scheideik, 
is stated to be 6840 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is a day’s journey over; 
the road is little frequented, and in some 
parts is-trackless without a guide; it is 
occasionally difficult, and very rough. 
We were five hours in ascending, in- 
cluding an hour we rested at a cattle 
shed, in the ncighbourhood of a spring, 
and we were four hours in descending. 
The'sky was without a cloud, and the 
air was of a delightful temperature, ge- 
nial and invigorating. The highest 
mountains of this Alpine range were im- 
mediately above us, on our left, and the 
dazzling whiteness of the snow, con- 
trasted with the deep azure of the hea- 
vens, was too powerful for the eyes long 
forest upon. The pines became 
stunted in their growth as we ascended, 
and disappeared entirely before we 
gained the sumgnit of the pass, which is 
above the zone of trees. The first part 
of the ascent may be said to be on the 
sile of the Eiger, and is directly under 
ihe lofty walls of limestone, that form 
the middle region of that mountain, 
below the line of perpetual snow. 
When we had gained the ascent, the 
three giants of the Swiss Alps, the 
Monk- Eiger, the Silver Horn, and the 
Jungfrau, were only separated from us 
by a narrow chasm, or valley, nearly a 
mile in depth, into which the avalanches 
were falling, in rapid succession, from 
onc or other of these colossal masses. 
The noise was indescribably deep and 
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awful, reverberating in long and re- 
peated echoes, which might traly be 
called the music of the mountains, and 
was in perfect harmony with the vast 
sublimity of the scene. ‘l'o these deep 
echoes succecded a solemn silence, till 
again an appalling crash, from another 
part of the range, was repeated. by 
louder-echoes, responding from moun- 
tain to mountain. It would have re- 
quired no very poetic imagination to 
have heard amid these sounds the 
mighty genii of the Alps, holding con- 
verse together in an awful language, 
that spoke of the fecbleness of human 
power, compared with the force and 
immensity of nature. 

All that I had hitherto witnessed in 
the Alps, sunk in comparison with the 
scene before me. Nowhere, in that 
vast range, can the two senses of sight 
and hearing receive a more powerful 
combined impression of the sublime ; 
but to experience this fully, certain con- 
ditions are required. To the clearness 
of the atmosphere must be conjoined 
the proper season, and hour of the day. 
The latter end of summer, when the sky 
is clear, every day, between the hours 
of two and four, the avalanches begin to 
fall, and are greater and more numerous 
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the = of Alpine 

may be, and often. is 

of snow, from the upper , ~_ 

part of the mountains, Without — 

falling over a precipice; but such are 

Janches can produce but little ag 
PUBLIC PRESS, 

The newspapers published in the 
Swiss republics contain scarcely 
political information. As the Being 
ments of the different cantons are afraid 
of offending their powerful neigh 
the editors avoid any comments op 
sing events. Even the Genevese a 
content with publishing, twice a wee} 
a single sheet of advertisements called 
Feuille d’ Avis, without any political 
news whatever. ) 

GRAPE DIET. 

The physicians at Geneva send some 
of their patients to Vevey, during tie 
vintage, to take what is calleda regula 
course of grapes, that is, to subsist {or 
three weeks entirely on this fruit, without 
tasting any other food or drink. The 
quantity recommended to be eaten is, 
in many instances, about seven English 
pounds perday. The patients generally 
dislike the grape dict at first, butina 
few days it becomes agreeable, and they 
fecl no inclination for other food. 
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An English genileman, who had been 
at the same pension where we boarded 
at Geneva, was sent to take a course 
of grapes, near St. Saphorin; he was 
in a state’ of great debility, after a 
attack of the measles, and was 4eclining 
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AVALANCHES. 

Few persons who have not visited Al- 
pine countries, have a correct idea of an 
avalanche. It is not, as frequently de- 
scribed, snow set in motion, and ac- 
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cumuiated by rolling, for the noise can- 
not be produced by snow rolling over 
snow. Anavalanche isa mass of snow, 
sliding from the upper part of a moan- 
iain, and falling over a precipice, and 
then striking against the base of the 
mountain, or upon the rocks below. 
To compare great objects with small, 
the snow falling from the roof of a 
Louse upon the pavement, is an ava- 
fanche on a simall scale: judge then of 
the effect, when many tons, or han- 
dreds of tons, of snow fall from the height 
of several thousand feet upon the solid 
ground. The snow on the Alps is much 
consolidated, being partly changed into 
ice, by partial thawing and repeated 
freezing. 

it may be briefly stated, that a sloping 
bed of snow, over a precipice, like the 
roof of a building above a wall, are 
esscutial conditions for an avalanche, or, 
at least, for producing an avalanche 
which will be attended. by those loud 
aud appalling sounds, that break in on 


rapid!y ; he had cruptions over his boty, 
and his recovery scemed donbtfal. Allie 
three weeks he returned to Geneva muti 
improved in appearance, and in goo! 
health and spirits. In certain cases 
insanity, a grape dict is said to be vey 
cflicacions in restoring the patient © 
a sound state ; and so far as an cali 
change of food can effect a mat 
change in the constitution of the — 
it may be readily admitted ponent 
sisting entirely on grapes, for sever 
wecks, may have a powerful influence. 
TOUISSANT. 
The unfortunate negro chief, Touls- 
sant, died at Vevey. The seizure anv Te 
moval of 'Touissant is one of aiagl 
stains in the history of Napoleon, 2™ 
Was as impolitic and ruinous to te . 
terests of France, and of St. yop ol 
it was Uagrantly unjust ; bat oy ; 
appear that ‘Touissant was kep ‘ 
_ hat bas bee 
painfal state of durance 1 
generally believed. 
CANTON OF VALLAIS- 
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are the highest of any on the Old 
nt, execpt the Liemmelch in Asia, 
for on One side are the loftiest summits 

» southern range of the Alps, and 
op tbe other the loltiest suiminits ol the 
porthern range. They form two walls 
of rock, much shattered and intersected, 
and varying in height, from nine to 
twelve thousand feet above the valley, 
The central mass on each side is granitic, 
jivided into beds which are nearly ver- 
fical, and their general range is N. Ee 
and S. W. or nearly in the direction of 
the valley. The bottom of these moun- 
fains in the valley are generally covered 
with secondary strata, except near ils 
upper part, and also for a short space in 
itslower part near Martigny, where a 
deep section is made through the se- 
condary strata, atid bas laid bare the gra- 
nitie rocks. From each of the ranges on 
the right and left, numerous deep ravines, 
besides the lateral valleys, open into the 
great valley, and bring their tributary 
streams to the Rhdne. 

Vast eboulements are every year fal- 
ing froni the enormous precipices that 
overhang the lower. ground; many of 
iuese are recorded-which have destroyed 
cutire villages. Avalanches have also 
sometimes fallen of such vast size as to 
vecasion dreadful inundations of the 
Rhone; and on the 18th of February, 
1720, the village of Obergestelcn, with 
eighty-eigit of its inhabitants, were 
overwhelmed by aa avalanche. 

[n such a situation as the Valtais, man 
seems to be piaced amid the ruins of na- 
lure, in a state of warfare with the ele- 
ments, and he is compelled to be inces- 
saitly on his guard against the powers 
that threaten his destruction. 

The air at the bottom of the valleys is 
often hot and suffocating, when the cold 
is severe upon the mountains. From 
Various causes, but principally from the 
Stagnation of air in the valleys, from the 
tuueral impregnation of the water, and 
irom want of cleanliness and wholesome 
dict, cretinisin, in its most horrid forms, 
lsiore prevalent in this canton than in 
auy other part of tle Alps. The places 
host subject to cretinism are where the 
lateral valleys exter the yalley of the 
Rune, and the torrents are most charged 
Witu minute particles of mineral sub- 
stances, and also where the air is most 
‘agnant, It is observed that in the vil- 
‘ges that are situated about 3800 feet 
above the level of the sea, the inhabit- 
suls are not affected with this malady. 
he ittent fevers are also frequent in 

“liarshy parts of the valley, and the 
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inhabitants are aft cted wiih cutaneous 
disorders, from living on cheese and 
salted meat: indeed the general appear- 
ance of the peasantry is indicative of po- 
verty and misery. 

Though nature appears to have dealt 
unkiudly with the Vallaisiens, they suffer 
much less from natural than {rom moral 
evils, or rather the former are greatly in- 
creased by the latter. Superstition, ig- 
norance, and indolence, deprive them of 
the comforts and seenrity which an ev- 
lightened industry might procure, For 
justance, the valley might be rendered far 
more healthy and productive by draining. 

Many parts are extremely fertile, and 
the warmib is sufficient to favour the 
growth of the vegetable productions of 
more southern latitudes. Round Sion 
and Sicrre, fig-trees, almond -trees, pome~ 
granates, and mulberry-trees, flourish 
abundanily, and the grapes are rich in 
flavour. 

The vegetable productions of this can- 
ton comprise those which grow between 
the latitudes of Marseilles and of Green- 
land. On the rocks facing the south, 
the thermometer is said to be frequently 
at 48° Reaumur, or 140° Fahrenheit, 
while on the heights above are growing 
the lichens of the arctic circle. Its 
zoology is rich and varied, comprising 
several animals seldom found in the 
other parts of the Swiss Alps. The !ynx 
infests the valleys of Conches, of Viege, 
of Bagnes, and of Herens. ‘The lam- 
mergeycer has its nest in the inaccessible 
rocks above Conches, Brieg, and Viege. 

The deep iitersections made in the 
central range of the Alps, by the gorges 
and lateral valleys, bave disclosed a 
great variety of mineral substances, some 
of which are rare: but many of these 


-valleys have never been explored by the 


naturalist or mineralogist. 

The Vallaisiens are said to be ex- 
tremely superstitious, and to trust much 
to supernatural power for the remedy of 
evils, that require only prudence or ins, 
dustry to avoid. It was customary to 
exorcise the maladies of the sick, or even 
a rock that was in danger of falling, or 
any natural calamity, by which they 
were menaced, They retain some fétes 
and processions of pagan origin, which 
the church does not approve. 

I have often reflected on the misery 
that exists in this canton, compared with 
the Oberland of Berne, which is only 
divided from it by the same range of 
mountains, and is less fertile. I am in- 
clined to attribute the misery -uf the 


Vallaisiens chielly.to the circumstance 
of 
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of the land belonging to a few great pro- 
prietors, who Ict it to the peasantry, and 
they being merely tenants, fecl but little 
interest in its improvement. 

The Vallais, though wanting men for 
the proper cultivation of its soil, yet, 
like many of the other cantons of 
Switzerland, still submits to a disgrace- 
ful traffic in human flesh, by agreeing to 
furnish a certain number of mercenary 
troops to any government that will pay 
for them. ‘The Vallais supplies the 
French government with 1000 men. 

SEMPLON ROAD. 

October 13, 1820, we left Briegg, at 
nine o'clock, to ascend the Semplon, 
taking two additional horses to the 
chariot we had hired at Lausanne. 

It is truly remarkable, that the most 
striking object which is seen in aseend- 
ing the Semplon has not hitherio been 
noticed, that I know of, by any tourist: 
this is the view of the southern side of 
the Swiss range of Alps, that divide the 
Vallais from the canton of Berne. Every 
one who has been at Berne knows the 
conspicuous figure these mountains make 
from thence, but on ascending the Semp- 
lon, you are almost four times nearer 
them than at Berne, and all the most 
lofty summits of the Swiss range, with 
a host of snowy pinnacles on this side of 
them, and the glaciers from whence they 
rise, are immediately before the eye of 
the traveller, if he will turn back to look 
at them: a more sublime spectacle can- 
not be imagined. 

‘The road up the Semplon, and along 
iis summit, is surmounted by moun- 
tains that rise much above it; some of 
them are covercd with perpetual snow. 
Near the top of the road is a large un- 
finished building, intended for an hos- 
pice, by Napoleon. We passed several 
scattered cottages, with gardens, or- 
chards, and pastures, before arriving at 
the village of Semplon.. This village, 
though 1700 feet below the highest part 
of the read, is one of the’ highest large 
villages in Europe, being 4836 English 
feet above the level of the sca. The 
descent from the Semplon, on the 
Ttalian side, is far grandcr and more 
striking than that on the side of the 
Vallais. Precipices of granite, of ama- 
zing height, hang immediately over the 
road, and dark profound chasms open 
beneath it, on the right, through which 
the terreuts are roaring and foaming, 
and rushing on to the plains of Italy. 
‘The Semplon road is forty-two miles in 
length from Gliss to Domo d’Ossola, 
and about nine yards wide; it is every 
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where as safe and oo : 
roads -ronnd parton rs ney te 
would _— it in six bours, ~~ 
is nowhere more than one foot; 
nine feet. There are ten heli 
fuge built by the road side. ig fn 
shelter to travellers, in ease of iuaie 
storms. Twenty-two bridges ate thro, 
over the ravines and torrents; and te 
galleries are pierced through the rocks, 
The largest gallery, that of Gondo, js 
157 yards long. This road cost th 
French government twelve anillion |i. 
vres, or about four hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds sterling. 

The view of the rich valley of D'Ocella 
in descending into Italy, is inconceiva. 
bly fine. Such is the exttaording 
fertility of the soil, that the earth seems 
over-burthened with produce; the scene 
forms a most striking contrast to the 
sterile grandeur of the overhanging rocks 
in the defiles of the Semplon. The 
change of climate, too, is almost like 
enchantment; for you descend in afew 
hours from the vegetation of Lapland, 
to a country abounding with vines, figs, 
and pomegranates ; nor can the traveller 
see for the first time, without deep emo 
tiou, a land rendered interesting to lim 
by so many early associations with his 
tory and poetry. 

LYONS. 

Approaching to Lyons the soil was 
more highly culiivated : barley was 
full ear, (April 17,) and ready to bloom; 
the foliage of the trees was expanded, 
und numerous nightingales were singms 
in the bushes by the road side. _ 

Many gentlemen’s houses, with ¢ 
tensive gardens and vineyards, ® 
nounced our proximity to an opulent 
city, as we proceeded. As Lyons’ 
one of the principal mantifactal® 
towns in France, I shall state the a 
vantages of its situation, and other a 
cumstances, which may enable the rea “ 
to compare it with the large 
facturing townsin Great Britain 
magnificent rivers, the Rhdoe am 
Saone, which flow on the ese 
south side of this city, offer _ 
facilities for commerce, which ah 
sessed by few towns xo far oes oa 
from the sea. Iiyons is built a oti, 
tremity of an extensive and fertl 4 
but immediately under a range © 
tains that shelter it from the dort 
north-east, Their sides are er ‘ul 
ed with wood, and thus form a this cit 
back ground to the view of villas, 
seen from the south. Numerous 
placed on the different eminent ight 
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delightful summer retreats to the opu- 
jent citizens. The winter at Lyons is 
tess severe and of shorter duration than 
at Paris; but the heat of the summer 
months is unfavourable to manufacturing 
industry. In respect to climate, there- 
fore, Manchester and Glasgow have 
greatly the advantage over Lyons, as 
manufacturing towns, except that Lyons 
enjoys two hours more daylight in the 
winter months.- Coal of a good quality 
is found atno great distance from Ly- 
ons; the nearest pits are about seven 
miles below the city, not far from the 
Rhone. The Lyonese are, however, 
ouly beginning to avail themselves of 
its use in their manufactures. 

The inhabitants of Lyons and ifs 
siberbs formerly amounted to 160,000; 
they are now estimated at 150,000, their 
number being diminished during the 
revolution. ‘The principal manufactures 
are that of silks and gold and silyer tis- 
sues, for which this city has been long 
celebrated ; tlie manufacture of gal- 
loons, ribbons, and bindings; and, third- 
ly, of hats, bonnets, and stationery wares, 
tv which must be added gold and silver 
wire-drawers, dyers, &c.: these differ- 
ent manufactures are said to employ 
eighty thousand persons. 

I had an opportunity of seeing a large 
portion of the manufacturing population 
of Lyons amusing themselves in the 
fields on a féte:day. ‘There were se- 
veral thousands playing at bowls and 
other diversions; their wives and chil» 
dren were also present. I was highly 
gratified in observing the quiet cheer- 
fulness, sobriety, and good temper, which 
prevailed, and the respect and civility 
with which the lowest classes of citi- 
zens addressed -each other. 
altogether different from the vociferous 
brawling,swearing,and quarrelling, which 
would have been heard among the 
same number of English people col- 
lected in any of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, 

The quais and buildings facing the 
Rhone are very magnificent. The 
square called Plaee Bellecour, is spa- 
cous, and worthy of a great city. At 


cach end are two very handsome build- 


ings; they are exactly similar. On 
ohe sile is a public promenade, planted 
With rows of trees. ‘The quais and 
buildings, and bridges on the Saone, 
“ave also an imposing appearance ; but 
0 the interior of the city the streets are 
nrow, dark, and intricate, like those in 
4 l very ancient towns. 

There is a chapel, dedicated to the 


It was - 


Virgin, called the chapel of Notre Dame 
de Fourvicre, placed where the Forum 
Vetus formerly stood: this chapel has 
been long celebrated for the miracles 
Which the Virgin performed, and pil- 
grimages to I’ourviere were undertaken 
from a great distance. During the re- 
volution the chapel was closed, till the 
pope, on his last visit to Lyons, in 1804, 
ordercd it to be re-opened, and or- 
dained that plenary indulgences might 
be granted here daily. The anniversary 
of this precious gift to the chapel of 
Notre Dame de I’ourviere, was cele- 
brated while we were at Lyons, by a 
religious procession, which set out from 
the cathedral and mounted the hill to 
perform a grand mass in the chapel. It 
was announced the day before by printed 
bills, posted ail ovér tho city, and con- 
taining the order of the archbishop for 
the ceremony. The people of Lyons 
took little interest in this religious 
farce. A nuniber of old women, of the 
lower class, carried tapers, and were 
preceded by the choristers of the ca- 
thedral, and about twelve priests, some 
of whom were excessively corpulent, 
like the friars of the “olden time ;” 
their appearance told plainly that they 
knew how to grant themselves “ plenary 
indulgence” without the aid of the pope. 
The procession ascended the hill, chant- 
ing, and we followed it into the chapel, 
which contains nothing worthy of no- 
tice, except the exvoto offerings that are 
hung up inimmense numbers against the 
walls, to exhibit the pious ‘gratitude of 
the votaries of the virgin, who had been 
miraculously cured by ber assistance, or 
delivered from shipwreck or other im- 
minent dangers. 

_We hired a boat and went up the 
Saone, to view the majestic scenery on 
its banks. ‘This river is about the 
width of the thames at Windsor; rocks 
of granite, in some parts, rise immedi- 
ately fram the edge of the water on both 
sides, and are surmounted by forts, 
ruins, or villas, and, where the sides are 
more sloping, they are adorned with 
horse-chesnut trees, which were then in 
full flower. ‘I'here is a coche d'eau on 
the Saone, that goes from Lyons to 
Chalons, and returns every day in sum- 
mer; and, if the scenery continues similar 
to that near Lyons, it must be a ‘most 
delightfal excursion. Many of the ci- 
tizens go by this conveyance to their 
country-houses, situated near the banks 
of the river. The number of these 
houses give to the country round Lyons 


much more the appearance of being the 
vicinity 
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vicinity of an opulent city, than the 
country round cither Paris, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh. 

NAPOLEON. 

An elderly respectable-looking woman 
rowed us on the Saone ; she was plainly 
but neatly dressed: she told us she had 
followed that occupation from ten years 
of age, which had also been the occupa- 
tion of her mother. She said sie very 
much wished to ask me one question, 
for she knew, as an Englishman, that 
I could tell her the truth. On desiring 
her to state her question, she enquired 
with much carnestness, “Is the em- 
peror really dead?) We have been told 
it,” she said, “‘many months, but we 
know not how far we may believe what 
is published by the present government.” 
On assuring her that the emperor was 
dead, the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and she rested on her oars to give vent 
tu her grief. She said, “* We had hoped 
to see him once more in france, for he 
was the man best suited to promote our 
prosperity.” She had lost two sons in 
the army. On passing a fort, placed on 
a rock, she exclaimed, “Ah! there I 
saw the emperor for the last time ; he 
mrounted the rock, on his white horse, 
and none of his oficers had the courage 
to foliow him.” ‘Phis feeling of attach- 
ment to Napoleon, or rather of aversion 
to the present government, appears to 
be general through that part of France 
which I passed. In all the coffee- 
houses which IE entered, the liberal 
journals were read exclusively. That 
this feeling skonld be general need ex- 
cile no surprise. ‘The Fiench have little 
confidence in the present government ; 
and they are fully aware that it is a 
settled design of the ultras to take 
away every remains of a free consti- 
tution, and toe restore the old regime, 
With tithes, and feudal privileges, 

VOLCANOES IN AUVERGNE. 

Two naturalists, who were returning 
1751 trom Vesuvius, stopped to bo. 
tanise on the mountains in Auvergne, 
and were surprised at the resemblauce 
Which these mountains presented to that 
celebrated voleano, ‘hey were parti- 
cularly struck with the similarity of the 
lavas and minerals in both. M Guettard, 
one of these naturalists, published an 
account of this discovery; but it ap- 
peared so extraordinary that it was not 
senerally believed. Future observers, 
however, confirmed the truth of M. 
Guettard’s statement, and proved in a 
satislactory manner the existence of an- 
cient volcanoes in Auvergne; yet the 
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attachment to partiouiar theories ; 

duced certain gevlogists in this ~ Ite 
to withhold their assent; and ety 
question the Veracity of the i 
which had been pubtished, Naty 

fortunately remains more stable tan 
prejudice, and the voleanic Characters 
of the rocks in Auvergne are so elear| 
aint indelibly Impressed, that they cap. 
not be called in question by any one 
who has examined them. 

The road from la Barraque to the 
Puy de Parion, passes near a great cat. 
rent of lava, * hich has flowed from that 
mountain ; this lava rises to the height 
of from thirty to sixty feet above the 
plain ; from the surtace there are nume. 
rous projecting ridves, which seemed 
like the fractured portions of enormous 
waves, that had been congealed and 
then broken by the progressive motion 
of the carrent. We passed over this 
current twice; it is covered with scoriz, 
and masses of basaltic lava, The cra 
ter, Which is the best preserved of any 
in Auvergne, is nearly circular, | 
walked round it, and estimate its cir- 
cumfercnce at about eight hundred 
yards, Tis shape ts that of an inverted 
cone or funnel, quite perfect, 

The present state, of the crater of 
Pariou, and of the bed of Java that di- 
vides into two branches, and may be 
traced for several miles into. the valley 
of Clermont, leave no room for doubt 
respecting the former activity of volcanic 
fire in this part of Auvergne. We bave 
here a crater as perfect as that of any 
recent volcano, and most of the mr 
nerals of which the mountain and the 
lava from it are composed, are thésame 
as those found in the lavas of Etna aul 
Vesuvius, or those of the volcanoes 
the Lipari isiauds, or in Iceland. 

CLERMONT. 

Clermont, called Clermont ee 
is a city containing more than 30, 4 
inhabitants. There are several s/ 
cions streets and market-places, bl 
halls fur cloth and com, and the ae 
buildings are respectable; but mad) i 
ihe streets in the interior of the city a 

he cathedral 's 
narrow and gloomy. ‘The ¢ at 
the fincst Gothic building I wer is 
of Paris, its. external rage Java 
sombre, being built of the dar 
from Volvic. sal 

The plain in which .. 
ated, sine the Limagne legen 
the richest soil in 1 deg 
are good and plentiful. be bealis 
are later than at Lyons, but a 
were in flower on the 30th 0 


‘ermont is silt! 
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| the sheep are gencrally shorn the 
an. , : 

peginning of Stay. Many of the fami- 
les ‘n the lower or middie rank of life 
“ve small vineyards, and make wine 
for their own consumption ; these vine- 
yards are in the immediate vicinity of 
Clermont. 

FRENCH ARMY. 

There were. about four thousand cavalry 
at Clermont: they received orders to 
procecd towards Spain when we were 
there. One day I dined with some of 
the officers: they did not seem to ap- 
prove of a war with Spain, but they 
said the French soldiers think but little 
about the object of the war, when the 
enemy is before them; and in case a 
war took place, they calculated much 
on the assistance of those traitors 
(coguins), many of whom, im_ every 
country, were ready to join the in- 
vaders, for their own interest. Some of 
ihe measures of the French government 
which appeared arbitrary were alluded 
io, and one of the officers remarked, 
ihat such acts were indications, not of 
the strength, but of the weakness of a 
cavernment, Both the officers and pri- 
vates were strong soldier-like looking 
men, and well equipped. 

VOLVIC. 

The following morning, a drive of 
about an hour westward brought us to 
the feet of the most northern volcanic 
mountains of Auvergue. We passed 
hy the ruins of the ancient castle of 
Volvic, situated on a commanding emi- 
nence on the right of the road, and 
emered the large village of Volvic, 
celebrated for its extensive quarries. 
These quarries are excavated in one of 
the most remarkable currents of lava in 
lis country: its course, from the mouth 
of the crater of the Puy de Nugerre to 


iis termination. in the valley, may be - 


traced without interruption for about 
three miles, as distinctly as if it had 
been a torrent of water suddenly can- 
verted into ice. In many parts the lava 
Contains lamines of specular iron ore in 
great abundance; it contains also irre- 
gular nodules, and plates of quartz: its 
colour is very dark grey, and its gencral 
‘ppearance is exactly similar to some 
othe modern dark grey lavas from 
Vesuvius. 

aL lien we had arrived at the elevated 
pain above the valley, we turned to 
the right, and ascended a mountain, on 
the sides of Which the same current of 
‘va Was continued: this is the Puy de 
“Userre. The crater is of great extent 
and depth, and is elongated. The vio- 
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lence of the last eruption which threw 
out theflava of Volvic, has broken 
down the eastern side, by which we 
entered it. Within this crater there is 
a hill of lava, about thirty or forty 
yards in height, which appears to be 
placed over the mouth, ‘through which 
the latter part of the eruption was 
made, the lava congealing and aceumu- 
lating round it, until it ceased to be 
ejected. To this inner hill part of the 
lava of Volvic may be traced. On 
climbing the sides of the crater, I per- 
ceived that there were two other craters, 
ove on the north, separated from the 
larger crater by a semicircular ridge of 
scoria of great height, and another on 
the west, separated by a lower ridge. 
The lava has flowed down three sides of 
the mountain, but the different streams 
united at the base; and, as the quality 
of the lava is similar, we may conclude 
that the eruption from each crater was 
simultaneous, . 

In Auvergne, a connection may be 
traced from enrrents of scoriaceous lava, 
on the sides of existing craters, to cel- 
luiar and compact basalt; from basalt 
to pitch-sione and phonolite ; thence to 
trachy te ; and from friable trachyte and 
pumice to the hardest porphyries, ex- 
actly resembling those called primitive, 
Now geologists are agreed that  por- 
phyry is only a mode of grauite, in 
which the minerals that compose the 
paste are so minute and intimately 
blended, as to for: an apparently ho- 
mogeneous mass, in which the larger 
crystals are imbedded. We have, 
therefore, a regular series, from volcanic 
products to granite. Again, in the 
granite of Auvergne and the middle of 
France, as weil as in the granitic rocks 
of England, in Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcesters!ijre, we may re- 
verse the series, and see granite passing 
into porphyritic granite and syenite; 
and syenite passing into greenstone, In 
every respect resembling basalt ; and I 
believe the basalt of Dudley to be a 
pert also of the same formation, The 
rocks of this granitic series may, there- 
fore, with much probability, be regarded 
as elder brothers of those belonging to 
the voleanic series, having one common 
parentage. In England we have not 
the opporiunity of tracing the volcanic 
scrics, as We have no remaiis of craters, 
or currents of lava, similar to those of 
volcanoes, at present ina state of acti- 
vity; the. chain of evidence in our own 
island is therefore incomplete; but in 
Auvergne it is perfect in all its sea 
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The existence of volcanic mountains, 
spread over so many handred square 
miles in the interior of France, natu- 
rally leads to two important inquiries :— 

ist.. How many years or ages have 
passed away since the most recent of these 
voleanoes were mm an active state? and, 
Qdly, Is the volcanic fire which once 
raged so extensively in these districts 
extinct ; or has it, like the fires of Vesu- 
vins, periods of returning activity at 
distant intervals of time? 'To the first 
of these inquiries, the history of Europe 
gives us no answer; and from thir si- 
lence, it has been generally inferred teat 
no volcanic eruption has taken place in 
Auvergne since Cesar was encamped 
before Gergovia, nor for a considerable 
period before that time, as he mentions 
no tradition of any such event. 

There is nothing in the external 
appearance of the volcanoes of Au- 
vergne which can lead the observer 
to conclude that their eruptions will 
never be renewed; and the springs 
of hot water in this district indicate 
that the ‘ree of subterranean heat 
beneath it is not extinct. The most 
abundant and best known of these 
springs are at Mont d’Or and Vichy: 
they have a temperature of from 120° 
to 125°; but there are many other 
springs which have as high a tempe- 
vature. From the whole of the evidence 
before us, tt does not appear improbable 
that the volcanoes of this district may 
again resume their activity; for such 
an cvent would not be at variance with 
our present knowledge of these ope- 
rations. A volcano that had been dor- 
mant for two thousand years, is said to 
have broken out suddenly in Calabria, 
in the year 1702; and we are not cer- 
tain that those of Auvergne have been 
inactive for so long a period. 

BOURBONS. 

At the end of the market-place in 
Riom, a lofty crucifix has lately been 
erected by the missionaries, with a colos- 
sal figure suspended upon it, of Christ in 
the last agonies, but superbly gilt, and 


_srrmounted by the crown and arms of 


the Bourbons. A number of devotees 
were kneeling down in the open air be- 
fore it, and adoring these emblems of 
religion and royalty. In what manner 
the French government can suppose 
that the cause of religion will be pro- 
moted by thus reviving the rites of an- 
cient superstition, and mingling with 
them much military parade, and the 
tawdry decorations of royalty, it is dif- 


a ficult to conceive, unless it be supposed 
4 
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practicable to revive : 
and barbarity of the peti BPOraey 
these exhibitions have the ore Tha 
prejudice intelligent people nts 
against all religion, Iam fully ramet 
from my own observations ; ‘and q 
people less intelligent, it iealens 
strange confusion of ideas, which 
sometimes truly ludicrous, At p ‘ 
the nobles have now a god of their oy 
created by the government, ealled « le 
Saint Esprit de Cordon Bleu,” o the 
Holy Ghost of the Blue Ribband: nor 
are the common people in the county 
behind them in absurdity. 
FONTAINBLEAU, 

The palace and gardens of Fontaip. 
bleau have been often described; yw 
spent a day here. A small apartment 
in the palace contains the table on which 
Napoleon signed his abdication, When 
we consider the state of mind of that ex. 
traordinary character, the situation of 
France, and the hopes and fears of al 
the civilized world at the time; we mast 
regard the moment of Napoleon’s abii- 
cation, as the most eventful crisis in the 
history of modern Europe. 

Fontainbieau appears like a deserted 
city ; many of the best houses are closed, 
and grass is growing in the streets, 
Those inhabitants whom I conversed 
with, preserve a kind of religious vene 
ration for the memory of the emperor. 

Fontainbleau must be, I conceive, 4 
healthy and cheap residence, and with 
good society would be particularly 
agreeable in the sammer, on which 
account I was surprised to see so many 
houses unoccupied. It is also acon 
nient distance from Paris, We wer 
told that several English families bal 
lately hired houses at F ontainbleau. 

PENERAL OF THE ABBE HADY. 

Returning jate from Versailles “ 
evening, I found upon my table, in “ 
hotel, a card of invitation to attend :. 
funeral of Professor Haiiy, the et 
brated mineralogist, on the follows 
morning. 

On arriving at the Jardin des Pas 
I found the coffin placed in the gatert) 
of the Abbé’s house, to receive the A 
trations of holy water from the pass 

ers. 
¥ On this account the faneral et. 
was performed in the church of ; 
dard. The procession was on aiget® 

I had a place in the eburch va 
the coffin and the altar, where mas 
performed. As the Abbé 
member of the Jegion of hon 
soldiers stood round the 












arms to the host. The ceremony 
— and uninteresting, and desti- 


tate of every thing which could properly 








impress the mind on so solemn an occa- 
sion. | 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 
DURING THE REIGN OF 
NAPOLEON, 
Dictated by the Emperor at St. Helena, to the 
GENERALS WHO SHARED His CAPTIVITY ; 
And Published 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS , 


Corrected by himself. 


DICTATED TO GENERAL GOURGAUD, 
His Aid-de-Camp. 





[Our attention bas been called to twoseries: 


of works, illustrating the extraordinary 
character and great deeds of Napoleon. 


By a false association, we, as well as’ 


others, long considered: these books as 
stratagems of the enemy, berause they 
proceeded from a quarter whicl: prac- 
tised but the other day on public gulli- 


bility in organizing an opposition to this. 


miscellany, on the sole ground of its 


honest and accurate discrimination be- 


tween Napoleon and his rancorous ene- 
mies, Good, however, may come out 
of Nazareth, and in the present case it 
has been well contrived, that more should 


be published from the quarters of the 


enemy than the friends of truth and 
justice dared to have promulgated with- 
out being brought before the tribunal 
of a special jury. ‘The volumes in question 
consist of two series, the one published 


by Count Montholon, . containing me- 


woirs of his public life, dictated at St. 


Helena, by Napoleon himself,—a work,. 


which will last as long as civilization ; 


and the other, of the curious journals of 


the private life and conversations of the 
illustrious victim of legitimacy, written 


by his secretary Count Las Cases: Both - 


works possess great separate interest, 
and will break in upon the rest of most 
of their readers, “They, vindieate in the 


Completest manner the policy and cha-. 


racter of their hero, and prove the insi- 
dions power possessed. by governments 
of making dupes of mankind. They 
make us proud of many of our pages; 
while Napoleon himself admits tiat the 
affair of Spain was of so equivocal a 
character as to justify our feelings on 
that subject, aad the clamours which it 
generally excited. The issue proves, 
however, that it was no crime to reseue 


4 tation from such a governor as Ferdi-. 


nand. The events of the next twenty 


years will be a farther commentary! OF 


ONTHLY Mac, No, 391, 


, 
*~ 
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the illegal abe and oe... 
of this truly great 


treatment man, 
have often expressed our abhorrence, 
and it is a stain on our national character 
which all the waters of the ocean will 
not remove, and his death a | to 
its author and authors for w a 
hnndred pen-knives such as that used at 
Foots’ Cray, will never atone. ‘We hope 
the work is simultaneously published jin 
various languages ; for the living genera. 
tions of Europe ought not to die in’ the 
delusions of which they have been made 
the victims. The only crime of Napo- 
leon which we can trece in these volumes 
washis extraordinary talents and industry, 
and the conscious ascendancy which he 
exerted over all his cotemporaries, This 
offence excited their envy and hatred 
and hence the conspiracies organized 
against him, and the implacable rancour 
of the fecble creatures whom he con- 
promt A dg arte The fall of Napoleon 
arose from the error of all fortunate men, 
“-too great confidence. Hence he drew 
off his forces from Spain to make a si- 
multaneous war for the restoration of 
Poland, by which he ¢onferreda plausible 
reputation on the British commander in 
‘Spain ; and under the same feeling he di, 
vided his army in Flanders, and confided 
in traitors, through which, after a des- 
perate conflict with his left division, he 
was easily routed Blucher. Again, 
whatever may have been his own liberal 
views, his government bore too military 
and arbitrary a character to be sup- 
ported or loved by the more enlightened 
population of France ; and these either 
opened their arms to the enemy, or were 
indifferent to their intrusion. Perfection, 
however, is not the lot of man, Napo- 
leon coald have been, under all the ¢ir- 
cumstances, no other than he was, Had 
the ferment of the. revolution been 
tolerated, he would in three years lave 
been its victim ; and. on the other hand 
he was ultimately overthrown by dema- 
gogues whose ambition he had thwarted 
~and overwhelmed ; for, without the acts 
of the Senate in 1814, and those of ‘the 
Legislative Body iu 1815, the invasions of 
foreigners, and the treacheries of Water~ 
loo, never could have succeeded. ] 


' 





RETURN mon pty asi a 

On. the 9th of October 1 (6th 
Vindemiaire, year VLII.), ry tsa La 
Muiron and La Casrére, andthe zebecks 
La Revanche and La Fortune, cast, 
anchor, at the break of day, in the gulf, 

f Frejus.: ; J ; 
" Tecnse were the French frigates, 
recognised, than it was conjectured they 


t. The le ran in. 
came from Egyp 4l nore crowds 
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crowds to: the shore, eager for news from 
the army. It was soon understood that 
Napoleon was on board; and such was 
the enthusiasm among the people, that 


even the wounded soldiets got out of 


the hospitals, in spite of the guards, and 
went to the shore. The spectators wept 
with joy. In a moment the sea was 
covered with boats. The officers belong- 
ing to the fortifications.and the customs, 
the crews of the ships that were anchored 
in the road, in short every body, throng- 
ed about the frigates. General Perey- 
mont, who commanded on the coast; was 
the first to go on board. Thus they wére 
enabled to enter, without waiting for the 
officers of quarantine ; for the communi- 
cation with the shore had been general. 

Italy had just been lost; war was 
about to be. recommenced on the Var, 
and Frejus dreaded an invasion as soon 
as hostilities should begin. The neces- 
sity of having a leader at the head of af- 
fairs was too imperious; every one was 
too much agitated by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Napoleon at this juncture, 
for ordinary considerations to have any 
weight. 

Atsix o’clock that evening, Napoleon, 
accompanied by Berthier, set off ina 
coach for Paris., 

The fatigue of his passage, and the 
effect of the transition fom a dry climate 
to a moist one, determined Napoleon tu 
stop six hours at Aix. The inhabitants 
of the city, and of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, came in crowds to testify their 
happiness at seeing him again. ‘I'he joy 
was aniversal. Those who lived too far 
in the country to present themselves on 
the road in time, rang the bells, and 
hoisted flags upon the steeples, which at 
night blazed with illuminations. 

It was not like the return of a citizen 
to his country, or a general at the head 
of a victorious army, but like the triumph 
of a sovereign restored to his people. 
The enthusiasm of Avignon, Monteli- 
mart, Valence, and Vienne, was only 
surpassed by the rapture of Lyons. That 
city, in which Napoleon rested for twelve 
hours, was in an universal delirium. 

In the mean time the news of Napo- 
leon’s return had reached Paris. It was 
announced at the theatres, and caused 
an universal sensation—a general deli- 
rium, of which the members of the Di- 
rectory partook. 

Baudin, the deputy from Ardennes, 
who was really a worthy man, and sin- 
cerely grieved at the unfortunate turn’ 
that the affairs of the Republic had 
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taken, died. of joy. 
ee ern, en He enh 
apoleon had already quitied fe.’ 
when his landing =e itll Lay 
Paris. With a precaution wher’ a 
very advisabie in his situation, ™ 
pressed to his courtiers’ an inteution of 
taking a different road from that Which 
he actually took ; so. that his: wife, js 
family, and particular friends, went in 
wrong direction to meet bim, and by that 
means some days passed before he wa 
able to see them. Having thus ari 
in Paris quite unexpectedly, he was ig 
his own house, in the rue Ch eine, 
before any one knew of his being in the 
capital. ‘Two hours afterwards he pre- 
sented himself to the Directory, and, 
being recognised by the soldiers m 
guard, was announced by shouts of glad- 
ness. All the members of the Directoy 
appeared 4o share in the public joy; be 
had every reason to congratulate hin- 
self on the reception he experienced on 
all sides. ‘The nature of past events sul. 
ficiently instructed him as to the situ. 
tion of France; and the information be 
had procured on. his journey, had made 
him acquainted with all that was going 
on, His resolution was taken. What 
he had been unwilling to attempt on his 
return from Italy, he was now determiy- 
ed to do immediately. He heldahe go- 
vernment of the Directory and the lea- 
ders of the councils in supreme con- 
tempt. Resolved to possess himself of 
authority, and to restore —— 
former glory, by giving a pow 
pulse io public affairs, he had left Egypt 
to execute this project ; and all that he 
had just seen in the interior of Frane, 
liad confirmed Mis. acne and 
strengthened his resolution, _. 

Of the old Directory only Bartas tt 
mained. The other members were 
ger Ducos, Moulins, Gobier, and Sieye. 

. Ducos was a man of narrow m 
easy disposition. Apt 

Moulins, a general of division, vs 
riever served in war; he was orga rl 
in the French guards, and had ee 
vanced in the army of patie +}. 
was a worthy man, and a warm p 
right patriot. sa 

eGohier was an advocate of nw 
able reputation, and exalted api great 
an eminent — and a man © 
integrity and capqpure 

Sieyes had long beea known jon 
poleon. He was born at Pres 
Provence. His reputation comments 


with the Reyolation. He ae abel 





ye“ elle, 










to the ‘constitucnf assembly by 
aaa of the third-estate, at Paris; 
ser having been repulsed by the as- 
sembly of the clergy at Chartres. He 
wes the author of ve pte a 
«What is the Thi state?” which 
yrs so. much noise. He was but a 
man of business: knowing bat little of 
men, he knew ~ pees = “— be 
ade to act. s, studies having 
ved directed to metaphysics, he had the 
fault of metaphysicians, of too often de- 
spising positive notions: but he was Ca- 
pable of giving useful and luminous ad- 
vice on matters of importance, or at any 
momentous crisis. ‘To him — is 
indebted for the division into depart- 
ments, which destroyed all provincial 
prejudices: and, though he was never 
distinguished as an orator, he greatly 
coutribated to the success of the revolu- 
tion by his advice in the committees. 
He was nominated as director, when 
the Directory was first:established ; but 
he refused the distinction at that ‘time, 
and Lareveillere was appointed instead 
ofhim. He was afterwards sent ambas- 
sador to Berlin, and imbibed a great 
mistrust of the politics of Prussia in the 
course of his ‘mission, He bad taken 
a seat in the Directory not long befure 
this time. ead? ol 
- At tle period of the 18th of Vinde- 
miaire, the following occurrence had 
enabled Napoleon to form’ a ‘correct 
judgment of him. At the most critical 
moment of that day, when the commi(tee 
Arar —, 7 quite ——— 
Sieyes came to Napoleon, and too 
into the recess of a window, wliile the 
committec was deliberating upon the 
answers to be given to the summons of 
the sections. ‘* You hear them, Gene- 
yal a “they talk while they 
ting.” i leet oh 
Napoleon accepted an invitation to 
dine with cach of the directors, on con- 
dition that it should be merely a family 
dinner, and that no stranger should be 
present. A grand entertainment was 
given to him by the Directory. The 
legislative body wished to follow the ex- 
ample. ‘The festival took place in the 
church of Saint Sulpice; covers were 
laid for seven hundred.. "Napoleon re- 
mained at table bat a short time,—he 
“ppeared to be uneasy, and much pro- 
eccupied. Every one of the ministers 
Wished to give him an -entertainment ; 
but he only accepted ‘a dinner with the 
ery ot Justice, .for whom he had a 
ofeat esteem, 


during his own’ Reign. 


of Napoleo 


G.t 
‘Constant’ to his system, he entered 
but little into these ‘public. entettain- 
mients, and pursued the same fine of 
condact that he had followed on. his first 
return into Italy. Always dressed as a 
member | of the Institute, he shewed 
himself —— only with that society < 
he received at his ‘house none but men 
of science, ‘the generals of his suite, and 
ry few friends ;—such as Regnault-de~ 
Saint-Jean-d’ Angely, whom he. had em- 
ployed in Italy in 1797, and subsequently 
placed at Malta; Volney, the.author of 
excellent Travels in Egypt; Roederer,: 
whom he respected for bis probity and: 
noble sentiments ; Lucien Bonaparte, 
one of the most powerful orators of the 
Council of Five. Hundred, who had pro- 
tected the Republic from the revolution- 
ary regime, by oppesing the declaration 
that. the country was in danger; and 
Joseph Bonaparte, who lived in splem 
deur and was highly respected. 
He went frequently to the Institate ; 
but never ‘to the theaires, except. at 
times when he was not. expected, and 
then always into the private boxes. f 
' Talleyrand was fearful of being ill- 
received by Napoleon. Napoleon. did 
not repulse him; ‘Falleyrand, moreover, 
availed himself of all the resources of a 
supple and insinuating address, in order. 
to conciliate a person whose suffrage it 
was important toe him tosecure. 
Fouché had been for several months 
minister of police; he had, after the 
13th of Vindemiaire, some transactions 
with Napoleon, who was. aware of: his 
immoral and versatile disposition, Sieyes 
had closed the Manxége without bis par- 
ticipation, .Napolcon effected the 18th 
of Bramaire without admitting Fouché 
into the secret. 
Réal, commissiofier of the Direetory 
in the department of Paris, gained more 
n’s confidence. Zeatous for 
the revolution, be had been substitute 
for the attorney of the commune of 
Paris, at a time of storms and troubles, 
His disposition was ardent, but he was 
full of noble and gencrous sentiments. 
All classes of citizens, all the pro- 
vinces of France, were impatient to see 
what Napoleon would do. From all 
sides came offers of support, and of 
entire submission to hiswilk 
Napolcon employed himself in isteming 
to the proposals which were submitted 
to him; in observing all parties; and, 
in short, in making bimself thoroughly, 
master of the true state of affairs. All 
parties desired a change, and all ae 
sit 
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sired to effect it in concert with bim, 
even the jeaders.of the Mandge.. 
Bernadotte, Augereau, Jourdan, Mar- 
bot,. &6.: whe were at the peohel. Be 
plotters of ete i 


ip to Na n, and, 
to ledge -him as chief, and to 
the fortunes of the Republic to 
him, if he would but second the. princi- 
po bebe gen egembaruae + 7 
- Sieyes, who comm the vote of 


Roger-Ducos in the: Directory, swayed 
majority of the Council.of Ancients, 


the 
and influenced only a small minority in dinary 


the Council of Five Hundred, proposed 
to place Napoleon at the: head of the 
government, changing the constitution 
of the year ILI. which he deemed de- 
fective, and that Napoleon should ad 
the institutions and tho constitution 
which he had }projected, and which he 
had by him in manuscript. 

Regnier, Boulay, a numerous pasty of 
the Council of Ancients, and many of 
the members of that of Five Hundred, 
were also desirous to place the fate of 
the Republic in Napoleon’s hands. 

This party was composed of the most 
moderate and wisest men of the le- 
gislature: if was the same that joined 
Lucien Bonapatte’sin opposing the 
declaration that the. country was in 
danger. 

The ‘directors: Barras, Moulins, and 
Gohier, hinted to N his. re- 
suming the command of the army of 
Italy, his re-establishment of the Cisal- 
pine Republio .and) the ‘glory, of the 

sench armss Moulins and Gohier had 
no. secret plin im reserve: they were 
sincere in the scheme they proposed: 
they trusted that all would go weil ftom 
the moment that Napoleon should lead 
our = fo ‘new oe Barras 
was-far from partaking of this security ; 
he knew that every thing went wit 
that the Republic was sinking ; but whe- 
ther he had made ‘engagements with the 
Pretender to the throne, as was asserted 
at the time, or whether -he deceived him- 
self as to his personal .situation—for 
what errdrs: may not spring from ‘the 
vanity and self-love of an.i man? 
+he. imagined he could keep bimself at 
the head. of affairs. Barras made. the 
same proposals as were made by 
Moulins and Gohier. 

On the 8th of Brumaire (30th of 
October), Napoleon dined with Barras ; 
only a few persons were there. A con- 
vorsation took place after dinner: “The 
Repubtic is falling,” said the director, 
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utterance to his thoughts); «but his 
countenance betrayed -his:seeret. | 

- This. conversation: was: decisive. A 
few minutes afterwards, Napoleon called 


opt upon Sieyes: he gave him:to understand 


that for ‘ten days all parties had. ad- 
dressed themselves to him; that he 
was resolved to act with Sicyes and the 
majority of the Couneil of Ancients, and 
that he came forthe purpose of giving 
bim. a. positive .assuranee. of this. . It 
was agreed that the change might be 
effected between the 15th and 20th 
Brumaire. " eh ti ore 
‘On his return to his. own house, 
Napaleon. found. .there. Ti , 
Fouché, Roederer, and (Réal. He. 
lated to them unaffectedly, plainly, and 
simply, without any indication @f coun- 
tenance which, could; betray his: opinion, 
what Barras had just said to, him. 
Réal and Fouché,. who bad a regard 
for the director, were: sensible how ill- 
timed = dissimulation. was. . ren 
went to him on: purpose to upbraid bi 
with it.. The following day,, at eight 
o’clock, Barras came to Na who 
had not. risen: he insisted on. seeing 
had‘explained bimaselt-very ioperftl 
jad.explai imself ‘very im | 
the preceding evening ; that Napoleon 
alone cotild save the Republic; that he 
came to, himself at his disposal, 
to.do whatever he wished, and to act 
whatever patt he chose to assign him. 
He intreated: Napoleon to give him an 
assurance that, if he:had any projectin 
agitation, he-would:rely upon him. 
But Napoleon liad ‘already made up 
his mind: he replied thathehad nothing 
in view; that he was fatigued, indis- 
posed ; that he could not accustom him- 
nine Senet of the at nome 
of the capital, just arrived, as he W 
from the dry climate of the sands of 
Arabia; and he (put an end to the 
interview by similar common-place ob- 


servations. : ~~ 
Meanwhile 
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. Meanwhile Moulins went daily be- 
tween eight and nine o’cleck to the 
house of Napoleen, to request his ad- 
vic on the business of the day. He 
glwayshad military intelligence, or civil 
matters, on which he wished for .in- 
structions. On what related to military 
dfairs, Napoleon replied as he feit; but 
with respect to civil | 


that he ought not to disclose‘his private 
opinions to: him, he only answered in a 
vagne Manner, = 6 FY 5 | ) 
Gohier came: also occasionally to. visit 
, for the pur of making 
proposals tohim, and ing his advice. 


. The officers of ‘the Garrison, headed 
by. General Moreau, commanding the 
citadel of Paris, demended to be pre- 
sented to Napoleon; they could not sue- 
eecd ‘in their object, and, being put off 
from day to day, they began to com- 
plain of his nranifesting so little desire 
tosce his old-cotmradesagain. 

The forty adjutants of ‘the national 
guard of Paris, who had been appointed 
by Napoleon, when he-commanded the 
army of the Interior, had solicited as a 
favour to see him. He knéw almost all 
of them; but, in order to conceal his 
a he put off the time for receiving 


«The eighth and ninth regiments of 
dragoons, which were in garrison at 
Paris, were old regiments of the army 
of italy ; they longed to muster before 
their former fgeneral. - Napoleon ac- 
cepted the offer, and informed them 
that he would fix the day. 

The. twenty-first ‘light-borse, which 
had contributed to the success of the 
day of the 13th of Vindemiaire, was 
likewise at Paris. Murat came from 
this ‘corps, atid all the officers went daily 
to him, to ask him on what day Napoleon 
Would review it. were as unsuc- 
cessful as the rest. | | 

The citizens of Paris complained of 
the general’s keeping so closo ; they 
Went to the theatres, and to the reviews, 
where it was announced he would be 
present, but he came not. Nobody 


eould account for this conduct; alt were - 


miing impatient, People began to 
murmur against Na : + Itis now,” 
‘they observed, “a fortnight since his ar- 
rival, and he has yet done nothing. Docs 
he mean to behave as he did on his re- 
turn from Italy, and ‘suffer the Republic 
to be torn to pieces by these contending 
‘iet th ve hou pproached 
But the decisive hour app , 
On the 15th of Brumaire, Sieyes and 
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Napeleon bad an intetview,  duting 
which they resolved on the measures for 
the day of the cightecnth ‘It was 
agreed that the- Council: of Ancients, 
Constitatlon, choat seeresrina genre 
| u decree the. al 
of the Legislative Body to Saint Clow 
and should appoint. Napoleon Com- 
mander-in-chief of the guard belonging 
tothe Legislative Body, of the troops 
of the military division of: Paris, and 
of the national guard. 
- This decree was. to be passed on the 
cighteenth, pes o'clock in the 
morning; at eight, Napolcon was to 
to the Tuileries, where. the trov hg 
to be assembled, and there to assume 
the command of the capital. - 

On the seventeenth, Napoleon in- 
formed the officers that he would receive 
them the next day at six in the morni 
As that hour might appear to hemenal> 
sonable, he feigned being about to sct 
off on a journey: he gave thesame ie- 
vitation to the forty adjutants of the 
national guard; and he’ informed ‘the 
three regiments of cavalry thathe would 
review them in the Champs-Elysées, 
on the same day, the 





eighteenth, at 
seven in the morning. ‘He also inti- 
mated to the generals who had returned 
from Egypt with him, and to all: those 
with whose sentiments he was» ac- 
quainted, that he should be glad to sce 
them at that hour. ‘Each ‘thought that 
the invitation was confined: to 

alone, and supposed ‘that 

some orders: to give ‘him; for it Was 
known that Dubois-Cranceé, the minister 


‘at war, had taken the reports of the 


state of the army to him, and had adopted 
his advice on all that was to be done, as 
well on the frontiers of the Rhine as in 
Italy. t bon 

Morean, who had been at the. dinner 
of the Legisldtive Body, and whom 
Napoleon had ,there, for the first time, 
become acquainted with, having learned 
port that a change was in 


hoar’s’ notice ‘to ‘prepare . himself. 
Macdonald, who ned then to be at 
Paris, had made same tenders of 


service. At twoo’clock in the morning, 
Napoleon let them know that he wished 


to sce them at his house at seven o'clock, 
and on horseback. He did not apply to 
Augereau, Bernadotte, &c.; howev 


Joseph brought the latter. 
General 
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~ Gencral Lefevre commanded ‘the mi- 
litary division; he was wholly devoted 
to the Directory. Napoleon sent an 
aid-de-camp to him, at midnight, des 
siring he would come to him at six. —° 
. Every thing took place as had been 
. About seven in the morning; 
the Council of Ancients assembled under 
the presidency of Lemercier. Cornadet; 
Lebrun, and Targues, depicted in lively 
colours the miseries of the Republic, the 
dangers with which it was surrounded, 
and the obstinate conspiracy of the 
leaders dw Manége for the restoration of 
the rejgn of terror, Regnier, deputy 
for La’Meurthe, moved ‘that, in purse- 
ance of the 102d article of the Consti- 
tution, the sittings of the Legislative 
Body should be transferred’ to Saint 
Cloud; and that Napoleon shoald be 
invested with the chief command of 
ihe troops of the seventeenth military 
division, and charged with the execution 
of this: measure. He then spoke in 
support of his motion. “‘The Repub- 
lic,” said: he, “is threatened by anarch- 
ists and by the foreign party : measures 
for the public safety must be taken; we 
arc. certain of the support -of General 
Bonaparte: under the shelter of his 
protecting arm the Councils may dis- 
cuss the changes which the publie in- 
terest renders necessary.”” As soon’ as 
the majotity of theCouncil was satisfied 
that the motion was in conccrt -with 
Napoléon, the decree passed: but not 
without strong opposition. k 
_ "Phisdecree was made at eight o’clock; 
and at half-past eight, the state messen- 
ger who was the bearer of it arrived at 
the bonse of Napoleon. He found tlie 
avenues filled with officers of ‘the garri- 
som, adjutants ‘of the national guard; 
generals, and the three regiments of 
eavalty.. Napoleon had the ‘folding- 
doors:opened ; and, his house being too 
small to contain so many persons, he 
came forward onthe steps in front of it, 
received the compliments of the officers, 
harangeed them, and told them that he 
relied upon them all for the salvation of 
France. At the: same time he gave 
them to understand that the council of 
Ancients, under the ‘authority of the 
Constitution, had just conferred on him 
the command of all the troops; that 
important measures were in agitation, 
designed to rescue the country from its 
alarming situation ;. that he relied upon 
their support and good will: and that lie 
was at that moment going to mount bis 
horse to side to the Tuileries. 


- Enthosiasm was at its height > elf the 
officers drew their ert te. promised 
their service and’ fidelity. Napoleon 
then turned towards Lefevre, demanding 
whether: he would remain with him 
or return to: the: Direetory. Lefevre, 
ree sedaee “did: not: hesitate. 
mstantly mounted, and placed 
bimeelf at the head of the generals and 
officers, and of 1500 horse whom he had 
halted upon the boulevard, at the corner 
of the street of Mont-Blane. He gave 
orders’ to, the adjutants of the national 
guard to return to their quarters, and 
beat the generale ; to communicate the 
decree that they had just heard, and to 
announce that ne orders were te be ob- 
served but’ sach as should emanate from 

Napoleon presented himself at the 
bar of the Council of Ancients, attended 
by bis brilliant escort. “You are the 
wisdom of tlie nation ;” said he: “At 
this crisis it belongs to you to point out 
the measures which may save the cou: - 
try: I come, surrounded by all the ge- 
nerals, to promise: you their support. 
Ivappoint General Lefevre my lieute- 
nant; IE will faithfally felfil the task 
with which you have intrusted me: let 
us not look into the past for examples 
of what is now going on: Nothing in 
history resembles: the end of the eigh- 
tecnth century; nothing in the eighteenth 
century resembles the present moment.” 
- All the*troops were mustered at. the 
Tuileries; Napoleon ,reviewed them, 
amidst the unanimous acclamations of 
both citizens and soldiers. He gave the 
command of the troops intrusted) with 
the protection of the Legislative Body 
to General Lannés ; and to: General 
Murat the command of ‘those sent to 
Saint Cloud. - peas nts 
. .He deputed General Moreau to guard 
the Luxembourg ; and; for this purpose, 
he placed under his orders five hundred 
men of the eighty-sixth regiment. But, 
at the moment of setting off, these troops 
refused toobey; they had no confidence 
in Morean, who was not, they said, @ 
patriot. Napoleon was obliged to 'ha- 
rangue them, assuring them that.Moreau 
would act uprightly. - Moreau had be- 
come suspected through his conduct in 
Fractider. _ 

The intelligence that Napoleon was 
at the Tuileries,and that be alone was 
to be obeyed, quickly. spread  througl- 
out the capital. ‘The people flew to 
the’ Tuileries in erowds: some ted by 


mere curiosity to hebald su renawned a 
general, 
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others by patriotic enthusiasm 
offer him their support...) y 
Nap now sent an aide-de-camp 
to the guards of the Directory; for the 
. of communicating the tecree 
ay and enjoining them to receive 
ne order, but from .bim. The guard 
sounded to horse; the commanding 
oficer consulted his, soldiers, they an- 
swored by shouts of joy. At this very 
moment an order from the Directory, 
contrary to that. of Napoleon,’ arrived ; 
bat thesotdiers, obeying only Napoleon’s 
commands, marched to join him, Sieyes, 
and Roger Ducos had been ever since 
the morning at the Tuileries. _ It is said 
that Barras, on seeing Sieyes mount his 
horse, ridiculed. the awkwardness of 
the unpractised equestrian: he little 
suspected where they were going. Be-. 
ing shortly.after apprised of the decree, 
he joined Gohier and Moulins: they 
then learnt that. the.. troops followed 
Napoleon ; they saw that even their own 
guard forsook them, , Upow that Moulins 
went to the Tuileries, and. gave. in his. 
resignation, as Sieyes and Roger Ducos 
had already done. Boutot, the secretary 
of Barras, went to; Napoleon, ‘who. 
warmly expressed his indignation. at the, 
peculations which had ruined the Re-. 
public, and insisted that. Barras should. 
resign, Talleyrand hastened: to the. 
Director, and related this, . Barras re- 
moyed to Gros-Bois, accompanied by a 
guard of honour of dragoons. . From 
that moment the Directory was dis- 
solved, and Napoleon alone was. in- 
Vested with the executive power of the 
Republic, ii : 
In the mean while the Council of Five. 
Hundred had met, under.the presidency 
of Lucien. The constitution. was. ex~: 
plicit; the decree of. the Council of 
Ancients. was_ consistent with. its pri-- 
Vilege: there was no: ground for objec-. 
tion,; The members of the council, in 
passing through. the streets,-of , Paris, : 
and through the Tuileries, had) learnt, 
the occurrences . which. were , taking» 
Place, and wityessed the enthusiasm of, 


the public. They were-astopished and. was ,too 


confounded at the ferment around them. 
They submitted, to, necessity, and. ad~» 
Journed their sitting to the next, day, 
the 19th, at Saint Cloud... 

. Bernadotte had married the sister-in-; 
law.of Joseph Bonaparte., He. had been 
Wo months in the war department of 
the administration, and. was afterwards 


removed by Sieyes: all he+did in, office: 


Was wrong.. He was oue of the most 


furious members. of the Socidlé du. 
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Manége. His political opitions were 
then very violent, and were censured bg 
all. able ,people. . Joseph had 
taken him in the morning to Napoleon's 
house, but, when. he saw what was go- 
ing forward, he stele away, and went 
to inform his friends of the Manége 
of the state of affairs. Jourdan and 
Augereau came to) Napoleon at the 
Tuileries, while the troojis were passing 
in review; he recommended them not 
to return to Saint Cloud to the sitting 
of the next day, but to remain quiet, 
and not to obliterate the memory of the; 
services they had rendered the country. 
for that no effort could extinguish the. 
flame which.had been kindled. Augereau: 
assured him of his devotion, and of his, 
desire. to march, under his,,command.. 
He even added, * What! general, do 
you not still rely wpon your litile 
Augereau ?”. ) HHS «4 init 
. Cambacérés, minister of» justice;, 
Fouclié, minister of police; and all the 
other ministers, went ‘to the Tuileries,’ 
and acknowledged the new authority.; 
Fouché made great professions of at-: 
tachment and devotion: being in direct. 
oppesition to. Sieyes, he had nat been- 
admitted. into the secret of the day.. 
He had given direetions for closing the. 
barriers, and preventing the, departure: 
of couriers and coaches, “| Why, good, 
God !” said the general to him,“ where-; 
fore all these precautions?, We gowith 
the nation, and by, its strength. alone.:; 
let no citizen. be disturbed, and let the: 
triumph of opinion have nothing ix com~- 
mon with the transactions: of days in; 
which a factious minority.prevailed.” _, 
The. members of the majority of the 
Five Hundred, of the minority. of the, 
Ancients, and the leaders of the Maneége, . 
spent the whole night in factious con- 
sultations, 4) es trees 
‘At seven o'clock in the evening, 
Napoleon held a council at the Tuileries. | 
Sieyes proposed that the forty principal , 
leaders of the opposite parties should: 
be arrested. The recommendation was: 
a. wise one; but Napoleon. believed he 
stroug to need, any, such | prte- 
caution. “I swore, in the morning,’ 
said he, ¢ to protect the national repre~: 
sentation; I will mot this evening vier 
late my. oath: I, fear no) such; weak: 
enemies.” Every body agreed iv Opi-: 
nion with Sieyes, but nothing could: 
overcome this delicacy on. the, part, of; 
Napoleon. .. It will soon appear that he, 
in the wrong. L anise 
we was at this meeting that ihe esta-. 
blishment of three provisional cousi!s 
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was agreed on; and Roger Ducos and 
Napoleon were appointed ; the adjourn- 
ment of the councils for three months 
was also resolved on. The leading 
members of the two councils came to 
an understanding on the manner in 
which they should act at the sitting of 
Saint Cloud. Lucien, Boulay, Emile 
Gaudin, Chazal, Cabanis, were the 
leaders of the Council of Five Hundred ; 
Regnier, Lemercier, Cornudet, Fargues, 
were those of the Ancients. 

So late as two o’clock in the after- 
noon, the place assigned to the Council 
of Five Hundred was not ready. This 
delay of a few hours was very unfor- 
tunate. The deputies, who had been 
on the from twelve o’clock, formed 
groups'in the garden: their minds-grew 
heated ; they sounded one another, in- 
terchanged declarations of the state of 
their feelings, and organized their 
opposition. 

At length the sitting opened. Emile 
Gaudin ascended ‘the tribune, painted in 
lively colours the dangers of the country, 
and proposed thanks to the Council of 
Ancients, for the measures of public 
safety which it had set on foot; and that 
it should be inyited; by message, to 
explain its intentions fully. At the 
same time, he proposed to appoint a 
committee of seven persons, to make a 
report upon the state of the Republic. 

The furious rushing forth of the winds 


inclosed in the caverns of Eolus, never 


raised a more raging storm. The 
speaker was violently hurled to the bot- 
tom of the tribune: The ferment be- 
came excessive. 

Delbred desired that ‘the members 
should swear anew to the Constitution 
of. the year I11.—Chenier, Lucien, 
Boulay, trembled. The chamber pro- 
ceeded to the Appel Nominal. 

During the Appel Nominal, which 


lasted more than two hours, aoe 


of what was passing were circulated 
through the capital. The leaders of 
the assembly du Manége, the tricoteuses, 
&c. hastened up. J n and Augereau 
had kept out of the way; believin 
Napoleon lost, they made alf haste to 
Saint Cloud. Augereau drew near to 
Napoleon, and said, “ Well! here you 
are, in a prétty situation!” “ Augereau,” 
replied Napoleon, “‘remember Arcole: 
matters appeared much more desperate 
there. ‘Take my advice, and remain 
quict, if you would not fall a victim. to 


this confusion. In half an hour you will 


see What a turn affairs will have taken.” 
The assembly appeared to declare 
1 


itself with so much unanimity, ¢ 

deputy «durst - refuse - to ran Pi the 
Constitation: even Lucien himself was 
compelled to swear. Shouts and cries 
of “bravo” were heard throughout the 
chamber. ‘The moment’ was critical. 
Many members, on taking the oath: 
added observations, and: the influence 
of such speeches might operate upon 
the troops, All minds were in a state 
of suspense ; the zealous became neuter; 
the timid had ‘deserted their standard, 
Not an instant was to be lost. Napoleon 
crossed the saloon of Mars, entered the 


Council of Ancients, and placed him-- 


self opposite to the president. (At the 
bar.) ° 


“You stand,” said he, “upon a vol- 
cano; the Republic no longer possesses 
a government; the Directory is dis- 
solved ; factions are at work; the hour 
of decision is come. You have called 
in my arm, and the arms of my com- 
rades, to the support of your wisdom: 
but the moments are precious; it is. 
necessary to take an ostensible part. 
I know that Cesar, and Cromwell, are 
talked of—as if this day could be com- 
pared with past times. No, I desire 
nothing but the safety of the Republic, 
and to maintain the resolutions to which 
you are about to come.—And you, gre- 


nadiers, whose caps I perceive at the’ 


doors of this halli—speak—have I ever- 
deceived you? Did I ever forfeit my 
word, when in camp, in the midst of 
privations, I promised you victory and 
plenty; and when, at your head, I led 
you from conquest to conquest? Now 
say, was it for my own aggrandisement,: 
or for the interest of the Republic?”: 
‘The general spoke with energy. The 
grenagiers were electrified ; and, waving’ 
their caps and arms in the air, they all 
seemed to say, “ Yes, true, true! he 
always kept his word!” un 
Upon this a member (Linglet) rose, 
and said with a loud voice, “general, 
we applaud what you say; swear then, 
with us, obedience to the constitation 
of the year III. which alone can: pre- 


g’ serve the Republic.” 
The astonishment caused by these: 


words produced the most profound 
silence. 


Napoleon recollected himself for ®' 


moment; and then went on again em- 
phatically: “The constitution of the 
year III. !—~you have it no longer—you 
violated it on the eighteenth of ‘Fruc- 
tidor, when the government. infti 

on the independence of the Legislative 


Body ; you violated it on the thietio®™ 
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of Prairial, in the year VIL, when the 
Legislative Body struck at the inide- 

ndence of: the. government ; you vio- 
jated it on the twenty-second of Floreal, 
when, by a sacrilegious decree, the 
Government and the. Legislative Body 
invaded the sovereignty of the people, 
by annulling the elections; made by 
them. The Constitution being violated, 
there must be a new compact, new 
uarautecs.” 7 

The force of. this speech, and the 
energy of the General, brought over 
three-fourths of the members of Council, 
who rose to indicate their approbation. 
Cornudet and Regnier spoke powerfully 
to the same effect. .A member rose in 
opposition ; he denounced the General 
as the only conspirator against public 
liberty. Napoleon interrupted the ora- 
- tor and declared. that he was in the 
secret of every party, and. that all des- 
pised the Constitution of the year III.; 
that the only differencc.existing between 
them was, that some desired to have a 
moderate Republic, in which all the na- 
tional interests, and all property, should 
be guaranteed ; while, on the other band, 
the others wished for a revolutionary 
government, as warranted by the dangers 
of the country., At this nroment Napo- 
lean was informed, that the Appel No- 
minal was terminated in. the Council of 
Five Hundred, .and that they. were en- 
deavouring to. force the president Lu- 
cien to put the ontlawry of his brother to 
the vote. Napoleon. immediately has- 
tened to the Five Hundred, entered the 
chamber with his hat off, and ordered the 
officers and soldiers who accompanied 
him, to remain at the doors; he was de- 
sirous to present himself at the bar, to 
rally his party, which was numcrous, but 
Which had lost all unity and resolution. 
But to get to the. bar, it was necessary 
to cross half the chamber, because the 
President. had his seat on one of the 
wings. When Napoleon had advanced 
alone across one-third of the orangery, 
two or three hundred members suddenly 
rose, crying, ‘“ Death to the tyrant! 
down with the dictator!” . 
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named Thomé, was slightly wounded by 
the thrust of a dagger; and the clothes 
of another were cut through. * ' 
The General descended into the court- 
yard, called the troops into a circle by: 
beat of dram, got on horseback, and 
harangued them: “ I was about,” said 
he, ** to point out to them the means of 
saving the Republic, and restoring. our’ 
glory. They answered me with their: 
daggers. It was thus they would have 
accomplished the wishes of the allied: 
kings. What more could England have’ 
done? Soldiers, may I rely upon you?” ’ 
Unanimous acclamations formed the 
reply to this speech. Napoleon instantly 
ordered a captain fo go with ten men 
into the chamber of the Five Hundred, 
and to liberate the President. | qa 
Lucien had just thrown off his robe. 
“ Wretches!” exclaimed he, “ you ine 
sist that I should put out of the protec- 
tion of the laws my brother, the saviour: 
of the country, him whose very name 
causes kings tu tremble! I lay aside the: 
insignia of the popular magistracy; I 
offer myself in the tribune as the defender 
of him, whom you command me to ime: 
molate unheard,” , 
Thus saying, he quitted the chair, and 
darted into the tribune. The officer of 
grenadiers then presented himself at the 
door of the chamber, exclaiming, “* Vive’ 
la République!’ It was supposed: that 
the troops were sending a deputation to 
express their devotion to. the couneils.: 
The captain was received with a joyfal 
expression of feeling. He availed him- 
self of the misapprehension, approached 
the tribune, and secured the President, 
saying to him in a low voice, ‘ It is 
your brother’s order.” The grenadiers 
at the same time shouted. “‘.Duowa with 
the assassins!” | 
Upon these exclamations, the joy of 
the members was converted into sadness; 
a gloomy silence testified the dejection 
of the whole assembly. .No opposition 
was offered to tlre departure of the Pre~ 
sident, who left the chamber, rushed into 
the court-yard, mounted a horse, and 
cried out in his stentorian voice, ** Gene- 


Two grenadiers, who, by the order of ral—atid you, soldiers—the President of 


the General, had remained at the door, 
and who had reluctantly obeyed, saying: 
tohim, “ You do not know them, they, 
are capable of any thing!” rushed. in, 
sabre in hand, overthrowing all that op- 
posed their passage, to join the General, 
and cover him. with their bodies. All 
the other grenadiers followed this ex- 
ample, and forced Napoleon out of the 
chamber. In the confusion one of them, 
MontLyu Mac. No. 391. 


the Council of Five Hundred proclaims 
to you that faetions men, with drawn 
daggers, have interrupted the delibera- 
tions of that assembly. He calls upon 
you to employ force against these dis- 
turbers. The Council of Five Hundred 
is dissolved.” : 
, “ President,” replied the General, “ it 
shall be done.” 
He then ordered Murat into the 
~ A K chamber 
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chamber, at the head of a detachment in 
close column. At this crisis General 
B * * © ventured to ask him for fifty 
men, in order to place himself in am- 
buscade upon the way, and fire upon the 
fugitives. Napoleon relied to this re- 
quest only by enjoining the grenadiers 
to commit no excesses. “ It is my 
wish,” said he, “ that not one drop of 
blood may be shed.” 

Murat presented himself at the door, 
and summoned the Council to disperse. 
The shouts and vocilcrations continued. 
Colonel Moulins, aide-de-camp of 
Brune, who had just arvived from Hol- 
land, ordered the charge to: be beaten. 
The dram put an efid to the clamour. 
The soldiers entered the chamber charg- 
ing bayonets. ‘lhe deputies leaped out 
at the windows, and dispersed, leaving 
their gowns, caps, &c.: in one moment 
the chamber was empty. Those mem- 
bers of the Council who had shewn most 
pertinacity; fled with the utmost pre- 
cipitation tu Paris. 

About one hundred deputies of the 
Five Hundred rallied at the office and 
round the mspectors of the hall. . They 
presented thetnselves in a body to the 
Council of the Ancients. Lucien re- 
aw that the Five Hundred had 

u dissolved at -his instance; that, in 
the exercise of his functions as Presi- 
dent of the assembly, he had been sur- 
rounded by daggers; that he bad sent 
attendants to summon the Council 
again; that nothing had been done con- 
trary to form, and -that the troops had 
lint ebeyed his mandate. The Council 
of the Ancients, which had witnessed 
with some uneasincss this exercise of 
military power, was satislied with the 
explanation. At eleven at night the two 
Councils re-assembled; they’ formed 
large majorities. ‘Two committecs were 
appointed to report upon the state of the 
Republic. On the report of Beranger, 
thanks to Napoleon and the troops were 
earricd. Boulay de la Meurthe, in the 
Five Hundred, and Villetard in the An- 
cients, deiailed the situation of the Re- 
public, and the measures necessary to 
be taken. ‘The law of the 19th of Bru- 
make was passed; it adjourned the 
Councils to the lst of Ventose follow- 
ing; it created two committecs of twenty- 
five members cach, torepresent the Coun- 
eils provisionally, These committees 
were also to prepare a civil code. A Pro- 
visional Consular Commission, consisting 
of Sieyes, Roger-Ducos, and Napoleon, 
was charged with the executive power. 

4 
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PASSAGE OF THE SAINT-BERNARD, 

The first Consul preferred the passage 
of the Great Saint-Bernard, to that of 
Mount Cenis: the one was not more 
dificult than the other. There is a road 
practicable for Artillery, leading from 
Lausanne to Saint-Pierre, a Village at 
the foot of the Saint- Bernard; and from 
the village of Saint-Remi to Aosta 
there is likewise a way practicable for 
carriages. The difficulty then Jay only 
in the aseent and descent of the Saint- 
Bernard : the same difficulty’ existed 
with respect to the passage of Mount 
Cenis; but the passage of Saint-Bernard 
offered the advantage of leaving ‘Turin 
on the right, and acting in a country 
more covered and fess known, and in 
which the movements of* the army 
could go on more secretly than upon the 
high road of Savoy, where the enemy 
would of course have numerous spies, 
A speedy passage of the artillery ap. 
peared impossible. A great number of 
mules, and a considerable quantity of 
small cases, to hold the infantry cart- 
ridges and the anmmunition of the ar- 
lillery, liad been provided. These cases, 
as well as miountain-forges, were to be 
carried by the mules, so that the real 
difficulty which remained to be sur- 
mounted, was that of getting the pieces 
themselves over. But a hundred trunks 
of trees, hollowed ont for the reception 
of the guns, which were fastened into 
them by their trunnions, had been pre- 
pared before hand: to every piece thus 
arranged, a hundred soldiers were to be 
attached ; the carriages were to be taken 
to pieces and placed upon mules. All 
these arrangements were carried into 
execution by the Generals of Artillery 
Gassendi and Marmont, with so much 
promptness that the march of the ar- 
lillery caused no delay : the troops them- 
selves made it a point of honour not to 
leave their artillery in the rear, and un- 
dertook to drag it along. ‘Throughout 
the whole passaze the regimental bands 
were heard; amd it was only in difficult 
spots that the charge was beaten to 
give fresh vigour to the soldiers. Onc 
entire division, rather than Icave their 
artillery, chose to bivouac upon the 
summit of the mountain in the midst of 
snow and excessive cold, instead of de- 
scending into the plain, though they had 
time to do so before night. ‘Two half- 
eompanies of artillery-artificers had been 
stationed in the villages of Saint-Pierre 
and Saint-Remi, with a few field-forges 


for dismounting and remounting the vs- 
rious 
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artillery-carriages, The army 
ceceded in getting a hundred waggons 
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"On the 16th of May, the First Consul 
slept at the convent of Saint-Maurice, 
~ the whole army passed the Saint- 
Bernard on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 
ath of May. The First Consul him- 
self crossed on the 20th; in the most 
dificult places, he rode a mule belonging 
fo one of the inhabitants of Saint-Pierre, 
inted vut by the Prior of the convent 
as the most sure-footed in all the eoun- 
iry. The First Consul’s guide was a 
fall robust youth of twenty-two, who 
conversed freely with him, with all the 
couidence becoming his age and the 
simplicity of the inhabitaits of the 
mountains: he confided all his troubles 
to the First Consnl, as well as his dreams 
of happiness te come, On their arrival 
‘at the convent, the First Consul, who 
had till then shewn no intention to do 
any thing for the peasant, Wrote a note 
and gaye it to him, desiring him to carry 
itaccording to its address. This note 
was an order for certain arrangements 
which were made immediately after the 
e, and realized all the poor fel- 
ow’s bopes; such as the building of a 
house, the purchase of a piece of ground, 
ke. The astonishment of the young 
mountaineer at sceing, shortly after his 
relurn, so many people hurrying to 
fulfil his wishes, and riches pouring in 
upon him on all sides, was extreme. 

The first Consul remained an hour at 
the convent of the Hospitallers, and per- 
formed the descent a-la- Ramasse, down 
an almost perpendicular glacier. The 
cold was still sharp ; the descent of the 
Great Saint-Bernard was more difficult 
for the horses than the ascent had been; 
there hap;ened, however, but few acci- 
dents. ‘The monks of the convent were 
stored with a great quantity. of wine, 
bread, and cheese ; and each soldier, as 

ssed, received a large ration from 
the gdod fathers. 

On the 16th of May, General Lanes 
with the sixth light half-brigade, the 
28th and 44th of the line, the 11th and 


12th regiments of hussars, and 2Ist- 


Chasseurs, arrived at Aosta, a town 
Which was a great resource to the army, 
On the 17th, this vau-guard reached 
Chatillon, where an Austrian corps of 
from 4 to 5000 men, which was thought 
sufficient for the defence of the valley, 
Was in position; it was immediately at- 
tacked and’ routed: on this occasion 
three guns and some hundreds of pri- 
soncrs.were taken. 
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DESAIX, 


During the battle of the 11th, Desaix 
who had returned from Egypt, and had’ 
been performing quarantine at Toulon, 
arrived at the head-quarters, at Monte- 
bello, with his aides-de-caimp, Rapp and 
Savary. The whoje night was spent in 
con‘erences between the First Consul 
and Desaix, on all that had passed in 
Egypt since the former had quitted that 
country—the details of the campaign of 
Upper Egypt—of the negotiations of 
El-Arisch, and the composition of the 
Grand Vizier’s grand ‘Turkish aginy— 
lastly, on the battle of Heliopolis, and 
the prescut situation of the French army. 
‘* How,” said the First Consul, “ could 
you, Desaix, put your name to the ca- 
pitulation of El-Arisch?”—“ TI did it,’ 
replicd Desaix, ‘and I would do it 
again, because the Commander-in-chief 
was not willing to remain in Egypt; 
and because, in ap army at a distance 
from home, and beyond the influence of 
Government, the inclinations of — the 
Commander-in-chief are equivalent to 
those of five-sixths of the army. I al- 
ways had the greatest contempt for the 
Grand Vizier’s army, which I have eb- 
served closely. I wrote to Kleber that 
[ would andertake to repulse it with my 
division alone. If you had left mé the 
command of the army in Egypt, and 
taken Kleber away with you, I would 
have preserved that fine province for 
you, and you sbould never have heard a 
word about capitulation ; but, however, 
things turned out well; and Kleber made 
up at Heliopolis for the mistakes be had 
been committing for. six months.” 
Desaix burned to sinalize himself. He 
thirsied to avenge the ill-treatment he 
had received fiom Admiral Keith, at 
Leghorn; this lay at bis heart. The 
First Consul , immediately gave bim 
the command of the division of Boudet, 

MARENGO, : 

On the 14'h of June, 1800, at break 
of day, the Austrians defiled by the 
three bridges of the Bormida, and made 
a furious attack on the village of Ma. 
rengo. ‘The resistance was obstinately 
kept-up—for a long time. The First 
Consul, finding, from the briskness of 
the cannonade, that the Austrians had 
commenced the attack, immediately 
dispatched orders to General Desaix to 
return with his troops upon San-Jaliano; 
he was half. a day’s march off, to the left, 
The First Consul arrived on the field of 
battle at ten o’clock in the morning, be. 
tween San-Juliano and Marengo, 
enemy had at length carried Marengo; 

an 
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and the division undcr Victor having 
been forced to give way after a firm re- 
istance, was thrown into the utmost 
disorder. The plain on the left was 
covered with our fugitives, who spread 
alarm wherever they went, and many 
were even exclaiming in dismay, “ All 
is lost.” | 

The corps of General Lannes, a little 
in the rear of the right of Marengo, was 
engaged with the enemy, who, after 
taking that place, deployed upon its left, 
and formed its line opposite our right, 
beyont which italready extended. ‘The 
First Consul immediately despatched 
his battalion of the cavalry guard, con- 
sisting of cight hundred grenadiers, the 
best troops in the army, to station them- 
selves at five hundred toises distance 
from Lannes, on the right, in a good po- 
sition, in order to keep the enemy in 
eheck. Napoleon himself, with the se- 
venty-second demi-brigade, hastened to 
the support of Lannes, and directed the 
division of reserve of Cara Saint Cyr, 
upon the extreme right, to Castel-Ce- 
riolo, to flank the entire left of the 
encmy. 

In the mean time ihe army perceived, 
in the middle of this immense plain, the 
First Consul, surrounded by his staff, 
and two hundred horse grenadiers with 
their fur caps: this sight proved suf- 
ficient to inspire the troops with hopes 
of victory ; their confidence revived, and 
the fugitives rallied upon San-Juliano, 
in the rear of the left of General Lannes, 
The latter, though attacked by a large 
proportion of the enemy's army, was 
effecting his retreat throngh the midst 
of this vast plain, with admirable order 
and coolness. This corps oceupied three 
hours in retiring three-quarters of a 
Jeague, entirely exposed to the grape- 
shot of eighty picces of cannon; at the 
same time that by an inverse movement 
Cara Saint-Cyr advanced upon the 
extreme right, and turned the Ieft of 
the enemy. | 

About three o’clock in the afternoon 
the corps of Desaix arrived: the First 
Consul made him take a position on the 
road in advance of San-Juliano. Melas, 
who believed the victory decided, being 
overcome with fatigue, repassed the 
bridges, and entered Alessandria, leaving 
to General Zach, the head of his staff, 
the care of pursuing the French army. 
"The latter, thinking that this army was 
cflecting iis retreat by the road from 
Portopa, endeavoured to reach this road 
behind San Juliano ; but the First Con- 
sul had altered his line of retreat at the 
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commencement of 
directed it betw nil ha 
so that the bigh-road from Ortona, 


was of no consequ Ota 
ice quence t0 the Freng 

Lannes’ corps in its retreg 
refused its left, thus dircetin 
towards the new point of retreat; and 
Cara Saint-Cyr, who was at mt . 
tremity of the right, found himself almost 
upon the line of retreat, at the very time 
that General Zach imagined the "a 
corps were intersected, 

The division of Victor had, ig the 
mean time, rallied, and burnt with in. 
patience to recommence the contest, 
All the cavalry of the army ‘as ¢9». 
centrated in advance of San-Jaliano, op 
the right of Desaix. and in the rear of 
the left of General Lannes. Balls ané 
shells fell upon San-Juliano; its felt was 
already gained by a column of 6000 of 
Zach’s grenadiers. The First Consul 
sent orders to General Desaix to charge 
with his fresh division this column of 
the enemy. Desaix immediately pre. 
pared to execute these orders according. 
ly; but, as he advanced at the head of 
two hundred troopers of the ninth light 
demi-brigade, he was shot through the 
heart by a ball, and fell dead at the very 
moment that he bad given the word to 
charge: by this stroke the Emperor was 
deprived of the man whom he esteemed 
most worthy of being bis licutenant. 

This misfortune by no means discon- 
certed the movement, and Generl 
Boudet easily inspired the soldiers with 
the same lively desire of instant revenze 
for so beloved a chief, which actuated his 
own breast. The ninth light dene 
brigade, who did, indeed, on this occ 
sion, deserve the title of Jncomparal 
covered themselves with glory. General 
Kellermann, with 800 heavy horse, « 
the same time charged intrepidly the 
middle of the left flank of the column: 
in less than half an hour, these 60 
grenadiers were broken, overtbress 
dispersed; and put to flight. Gener 
Zach and all his staff were made pt 
soners. f 

General Lannes immediately chars? 
forward. Cara Saint Cyr, who ne 
our right, and en potence with the a 
flank of the enemy, was much ware 
than the enemy to the bridges ec 
Bormida. The Austrian army. 
thrown into the most dreadful ert 
in a moment. From 8 to 10, id, 
valry, which were spread over t ict 
fearing that Saint-Cyr’s jnfality ented 
reach the bridge befure them, FE", 
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at full gallop, and overturned all they 
met with in their Way. Victor’s division 
made all imaginable haste to resume its 
former field of battle, at the village of 
Marengo. The encmy’s army was in 
the most horrible disorder. No one 
thought of any thing but flight. The 
ressure and confusion became extreme 
on the bridges of the Bormida, where 
the masses of fugitives were obliged to 
crowd together ; and at night, all who 
remained upon the left bank fell into the 
power of the Republic. 

It would be difficult to describe the 
confusion and despair of the Austrian 
army. On one side the French army 
was on the bank of the Bormida, and 
was expected to pass it at day-break. 
On the other, they had General Suchet 
with his army on, their rear, in the direc- 
tion of their right. 

Which way could they effect their re- 
treat?) Behind they would be driven to 
the Alps, and the fronticrs of France: 
they might have moved towards Genoa 
on the right, before the battle; but they 
could not hope to do so after their de- 
feat, and closely followed by the victo- 
rious army. Iu this desperate situation, 
General Melas resolved to give his 
troops the whole night to rally and re- 
pose themselves, availing himself of the 
screen of the Bormida and the protection 
of the citadel of Alessandria for this 
purpose ; and afterwards to repass the 
Tanaro, if necessary, and thus maintain 
himself in that position, and endeavour 
atany rate, by entering into negotiations, 
lo save his army hy capitulating. On 
the 15th, at day-break, the Austrians 
senta flag of truce with proposals for an 
armistice, which produced, the same 
day, the convention, by which Genoa 
and all the fortified places in Piedmont, 


Lombardy, andthe Legations, were. 


given up to the French army; and by 
Which the Austrian army obtained leave 
to retire behind Mantua, withont being 
made prisoners of war. ‘Thas was the 
conquest of all Italy secured. 
MOREAU. 

_ General Morean never commanded 
in Flanders or Holland; he served in 
the campaizns of 1794 and 1795, under 
Generals Pichegrn and Jourdan, like 
Souham, Taponier, Michand, &c.: he 
became a general in chief, forthe first 
time, in the month of May 1796, when 
he took the command of the army of the 
Rhine; in July he passed that river. 
Napolcon was then master of all Italy. 
The campaign in Germany, in 1796, 
did little honour either to the military 
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talents of those who planned it, or to 
the general who principally directed it 
and who commanded the main army. 
In the campaign of [799, he served at 
first in [taly under Scherer, asa general 
of division: he there shewed equal bra- 
very and talent at the head of one or 
two divisions; but when raised to the 
chief command of the same army, at 
the end of April, by the recall | of 
Scherer, he continnally made mistakes, 
and shewed no more kuowledge of the 
great art of war than he had evineed in 
the campain of 1796. In 1799, Moreau 
evjoyed no credit whatever, either in 
the army or with the nation; his conduct 
in Pructidor 1797 had disgraced him 
with all parties. He bad withheld in 
his Own possession the papers found in 
the waggon taken from Klinglin, which 
proved the correspondence of Picherri 
with the Duke @Enghien and the Aus- 
trians, as Well as the plots of the in- 
testine factions; whilst Pichegru, under 
cover of the reputation which he bad 
acquired in Holland, was exerting a 
great influence over the legislature: 
Moreau had no system, cither in polities 
or war: be was an excellent soldicr, 
personally brave, and capable of ma- 
noenvring a smal! army on a field of 
battle effectually ; but absolutely igno- 
rant of the higher branches of tacties. 
The Empress Josephine married 
Morean to Mademoiselle Hulot, a 
ercole of the Isle of France. This yonng 
lady had an ambitious mother, who 
roverned her, and soon governed her 
husband also. She changed his cha- 
racter: he was no longer the same man; 
he began to intrigue; his house became 
the rendezvons of all the disaffected ; he 
not only opposed, but conspired against 
the re establishment of religions wor- 
ship, and the concordat of 1801: he 
ridiculed the legion of honour. For a 
long time, the first consul refused to 
notice this imprudent conduct; but at 
length he said, “I wash my hands of 
him; let him run his bead against the 
pillars of the Tuileries.” This conduct 
of Moreau was contrary to his cha- 
racter; le was a Breton: he detested 
the English, abominated the Chouans, 
and had a great antipathy to the nobi- 


lity. He was ineapable of any great: 


mental efforts, but was naturally honest, 
and good-hearted. Nature had not des- 
fined him to play a first-rate character: 
had be formed some other matrimonial 
connexion, he would have been a mar- 
shal, and a duke; he would have made 
the campaigns of the grand army.; 

would 
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would have acquired new glory; and, 
if it had been his destiny to fall on the 
field of battle; he would have been 
killed by a Russian, Prussian, or Aus- 
trian ball: he, ought not to have fallen 
by a French shot. 

Moreau bad served his country; and 
his name will figure gloriously in many 
a page of the history of the revoluti- 
onary wars. His political opinions al- 
ways shewed great sagacily : and some- 
times Napoleon has been heard to pity 
his deplorable end. . . . . “Those 
women destroyed him!” Such are the 
fatal consequences of a weak, irresolute 
characicr. 

HOHENLINDEN,. 

The whole effective force was 150,000 
men, including the garrisons and men 
in the hospitals. Of these 140,000 were 
disposable, and actually under arms. 
The French army was therefore more 
numerous than that of the enemy by 
one-third; it was also very superior in 
the character and quality of the troops. 

‘She Austrian army came on in three 
columns; that of the left, consisting of 
10,000 men, between the Inn and the 
Munich road, directing its mareli on 
Albichengen and Saint-Christopher; 
that of the centre, 40.000 strong, 
proceeded by the road leading from 
Milhiliorf to Munich, by Haag towards 
Hohenlinden ; the grand park, the wag- 
gons and baggage took this road, the 
only one which was firm. The colamn 
of the right, 25,600 strong, commanded 
by General Latour, was to march on 
Bruckrain; Kienmayer, who, with his 
flankers of the right, constituted part of 
this corps, was to proceed from Dorfen 
on Schauben, to turn all the defiles, 
aud place bimself in a situation to de- 
bouch in the plain of Amzing, where the 
Archduke expected to encamp that 
evening, and to wait for Klenau’s corps, 
which was proceeding thither up the 
right bank of the Iser. 

The roads were much cut up, as is 
usual in the month of December; the 
columns of the right and left marched 
by almost impracticable cross-roads ; 
the snow fell heavily. The column of 
the centre, fullowed by the parks and 
baggage, having the advantage of the 


~ high-road, soon distanced the others; its 


head penetrated into the forest without 
impediment. Richepanse, who was to 
have defended it at Altenpot, was not 
arrived; but this column was stopped 
at the village of Hobenlinden, which 
was the appui of Ney’s left, and the 


BO station of Grouchy’s division. The 
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French line, which had ; 
covered, was as first wl ie 
battalions were broken, and oy trl 
order prevailed, Ney hastened y ti 
terrible charge carried death ah ak 
sternation into the head of & Column of 
Austrian grenadiers; General Spanochi 
was taken prisoner. At that moment 
the vanguard of the Austrian right de. 
houched from the heights of Brackraig, 
Ney was obliged to gallop to his lef in 
order to face them; his efforts woulj 
have been insufficient had Latour Silp- 
ported his vanguard; but he was tvs 
leagues distant from it. In the meay 
time the divisions of Richepanse ap 
Decaef, which ought to have arrived 
before daybreak at the dcbouché of the 
forest, at the village of Altenpot, being 
embarrassed in the midst of the night 
in dreadful roads, and the weather being 
tremendons, were wandering a great 
part of the night on the edge of the 
forest. Richepanse, who marched a 
their head, did not reach Saint-Christo- 
pher’s till seven o’clock in the morning, 
wiere he was still two leagues from 
Altenpot. Convinced of the importance 
of the movement he was operating, he 
accelerated his march with his first br- 
gade, leaving the second considerably 
in the rear. When the Austrian column 
of the Ieft reached the village of Saint- 
Christopher's, it cut hinr off from his 
second brigade; General Drouet, who 
commanded it, deployed. Richepanses 
situation beeame frightfal ; he was half. 
way between Saint-Christopber’s aud 
Altenpot; he resolved to continne his 
movement in order to oceupy the de- 
houché of the forest, if it should not be 
in the possession of the evemy; o 
retard his march, end to concur in the 
general attack by throwing himself 
bis flank if the Archduke should have 
already -penctrated into the forest, \ 
every thing scemed to indicate that 
had. .On arriving at the vite 
Altenpot, with the 8th, the 48th : 
line, and the Ist chasscurs, he oe 
himself in the rear of the enemy sp, ‘ 
aud of all bis artillery whieb had de- 
. ‘ village, 
filed. He passed through the salts 
and drew up iveline on the wt 
Eight squadrons of the enemy § Sorel: 
which formed the rear-guard, ef : 
the canuonade commenced; Me 


; rere rep S 
chasseurs ebarged, and were | 
a 1 Richepaus¢ 


‘ . ° 7 ~ 
The situation of Genera 


became more and more critical § ag 
speedily informed that he ast had 
depend on Drouet, whose pros 


been arrested by considerab 
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and of Decaen he had no intelligence. 
jn this dreadful predicament he took a 
desperate resolution ; leaving General 
Walter with the cavalry, to keep the 


F cuirassiers of the enemy in check, he 


entered the forest of Hohenlinden at the 
head of the 48th and 8th of the line. 
Three battalions of Hungarian vrena- 
diers, forming the escort of the parks, 
formed; they advanced on Richepanse 
with the bayonet, taking his soldiers 
for an irregular force. ‘The 48th over- 
threw them. This petty engagement 
decided the fortune of the day. Dis- 
order and alarm spread through the 
convoy: the drivers cut theig, traces 
and fled, abandoning eighty-sevel pieces 
of cannon and three hundred waggons. 
The confusion of the rear spread to the 
the van. Those columns which were 
fur advanced in the defiles fell into dis- 
order; they were struck with the recol- 
lection of the disastrous campaign of 
the summer; besides which, they were 
in great measure composed of  re- 
cruits. Ney and Richepanse joined. 
The Archduke John retreated with the 
utmost confusion and precipitation on 
Haag, with tle wreck of his corps. 
General Decaen had extricated Ge- 
neral Drouct. He had kept the left 
column of the enemy in check at Saint- 
Christopher’s with one of his brigades, 
whilst with the second be had advanced 
into the forest to complete the rout of 
the battalions which had taken refuge 
there. Of the whole Austrian army, 
only the column of the right, com- 
manded by General Latour, now re- 
mained entire ; it had joined Kienmaycr, 
who had debouched on bis right by the 
valley of the Issen, ignorant of what 
had passed in the centre. This column 
marched against Lieutenant-Genceral 


Grenier, who had with him the divisions- 


of Legrand and Bastoul, and General 
d'Hautpoult’s cavalry. ‘The action was 
extremely obstinate; General Legrand 
rove Kienmayer’s corps into the defile 
of Lendorf, on the Issen; General 
Latour was repulsed, and lost some 
canon; he commenced his retreat, and 
abandoued the field of battle as soon as 
he was informed of the disasters which 
had befatlen the principal corps of his 
army. The left of the Austrian army 
rcpassed the Inn over the bridge of 

asserburg, the centre over the bridges 


of Crayburg and Miihldorf, the right 


over the bridge of Oetting. General 
f lenau, who had put his troops in mo- 
on tv approach the Inn, fell baek to 
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the Danube to cover Bohemia, and to 
threaten and engage the Gallo-Batavian 
army. ‘The evening after the battle, 
the head-quarters of the French army 
were transferred to Haag. In this 
battle, which decided the success of the 
campaign, six French divisions, com 
posing half the army, alone engaged al- 
most the whole of the Austrian army. 
The forces on the field of battle were 
nearly equal, being about 70,000 men 
on each side. But the Archduke John 
could not possibly have assembled a. 
greater number, whilst Moreau might 
have brought twice as many into the 
field. ‘The loss of the French army 
was 10,000 men, killed, wounded, and 
taken, cither at the actions of Dorfen 
and Ampfingen, or at the battle of Ho- 
henlinden, Thatof the enemy amounted 
to 25,000 men, exclusively of deserters. 
Seven thousand prisoners, amongst 
whom were two generals, one hundred 
pieces of cannon, and an immense num- 
ber of waggons, were the trophies of 
this day. 

The victory of Hobhenlinden was a 
fortunate chance; the campaign was 
there won without any calculation or 
coutrivance, ‘The enemy had a better 
chance of success than the ’reneh; and 
yet the latter were so superior ia pum- 
ber and quality, that had they been 
condueted with pradence and according 
to rule, every probability would have 
been in their favour. 

PAUL. 

The Swedish and Russian squadrons 
were arming with the greatest activity, 
and constituted considerable forces. 
But all military preparations were ren- 
dered useless, and the confederation of 
the northern powers was dissolved, by 
the death of the Empcror Paul, who 
was at once the author, the chicf, and 
the soul of that alliance. Paul I. was 
assassinated in the night of the 23d of 
March; and the news of his death 
reached Copenhagen at the time of the 
signature of the armistice, 

ea 4.4.4 © @ 6, .¢'2, @ Cea 
* © #¢ @ © @ # ‘This monarch 
had exasperated part of the Russian 
nobility against himself by an irritable 
and over-susceptible temper. His ha- 
tred of the French revolution had been 
the distinguishing feature of his reign. 
He considered the familiar manners 2f 
the French sovereign and princes, and 
the suppression of etiquette at their 
court, as one of the causes of that revo- 
lution. He, therefore, established : 
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624 Napoleon's History of France, 
most strict etiquette at his own court, _ NAVAL DEFEAT 
and exacted tokens of respect by no Our naval defeats oval ih 
means Conjormable to our manuers, and to three causes: Ist To i attribnte 
which excited general discontent. ‘Po and want of enerzy in the — 
be dressed in a trock, wear around bat,  in-chief; Qaly, ‘To Pret te 
or omit to alight from a carriage when 3dly, ‘Vo want of i “vn 
the Czar, or one of the princes of his, tical knowledge in the pitta — 
house, was passing in the streets or aud to the opinion these oflicer mk 
public walks, Was suflicicut to excite tain that they ought ouly to mo 
his strongest animadversions, and to ing to signals. ‘Tie action off Usha, 
stamp the offender as a jacubin, in his those during the revolution in the oc " 
opinion. Alter Lis reconciliation with and those in the Mediterranean in Iie 
the first consul, he had partly given up and 1794, were all lost through the 
some of these ideas; and it is probable different causes. Adtiral Villemt 
that, had he lived some ycars longer, though personally brave, was Wanting 
he would have regained the alienated in strength of mind, and was not even 
esteem aud affection of bis court. The attach@& to the cause for Which he 
Kuglish, vexcd and even extremclyiri- fought. Martin was a good seaman 
tated at the alteration which had taken buat a man of little resolution, They 
place in vim in the course of atwelve- were, moreover, both influenced by the 
month, took every means ofeucouraging — represcutatives of the people, who, jos 
his domestic encmices. They succeeded sessing no experience, sancticned eno 
in causing a report of his maducss tobe neous operations. 
generally believed, and, at length, a The principle of making no move 
couspiacy was formed against his lile. ment, execpt according to signal from 
The genera? opinion is that * * * jhe admiral, is the more erroncous, be- 
* # # © # # # # % #, cause it is always in the power of the 

The evening before his death, Paul, captain of a ship to find reasons in jus. 
beiug at supper with his mistress aud tification of his failure to execute the 
his favourite, received a dispatch, in signals made to him. In all the sci- 
Which all the paiticulars of the plot ences necessary to war, theory is uselul 
agaist him were disclosed; he put it for giving geucral ideas which form the 
into his pocket, and deferred the pe- mind; but their strict execution is al- 
busal to the next day. In the night he ways dangerous; they are only axes by 
Was murdered. which curves are to be traced. Be- 

This crime was perpetrated without sides, rules themselves compel one.to 
impediment; P* ****** fad unli- reason, in order to discover whether 
mited influence inthe palace: he passed they ought to be departed from. 
for the sovercign’s favourite and confi- Although offen superior in force to 
dential minister. He presented him- the English, we never knew how 
self, at two o'clock in the morning, attack them, and we allowed theirsqu- 
at the door of the cmpecror’s apart-- dros to escape whilst we were wastill 
ment, accompanicd by Bb ** **** > time in uscless mangeuyres. The fin 
S**#*** aud OFF **, A faithful law of maritime tactics ought lo me 
eossack, Who Was stationed at the door that as soon as the admiral ue ” 
of the chamber, made some difliculty the signal that he means to alack, 
of allowing them to enter; he was in- every captain should make po abe 
Stantly massacicd. ‘Phe nuise awakened sary movements for attacking one ” 
the cniperor, Who seized his sword; but ecuemy’s ships, taking part in ananent 
the conspirators rushed upon him, threw and supporting bis neighbours. of 
him down, and strangled him. It was This was latterly tlie principle 
Be****** who gave him the last English tactics. Had it been yes 
blow, and trampled on his corpse.. The in France, Admiral Villeneuve . Oe 
empress, Paul's wife, although she had not have thought himself blame om 
much reason to complain of ber hus- Aboukir, for remaining nye 
band’s gallantries, testified deep and five or six ships ; that Is to say, y boon 
sincere aliliction ; and none of those wio the squadron, for twenty tome be 
wre engaged in this assassination, were whilst the enemy was overpower 
ever restured fo her favour, . . . . other wing. ; don to ac- 
Like tee eee The French navy is calle Englis! 
se + se « 4 Many years alter, quire a superiority over vidin better 
General GB *** **** still held hiscom- ‘I'he French understand build . the 
mand, than their rivals; and Freneb English 
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English themselves admit, are: better 
their’s» ‘The guns are superior im 
calibre to those of the English by,.oue- 
fourth. ‘These are two great advantages, 
The English are superior in discipline, 
The Toulon and Scheldt squadrous had 
adopted the same practice and customs 
as the English, and were attempting as 
severe a discipline, with. the difference 
belonging to the character of the two 
nations. ‘The English discipline is per- 
fectly slavish; it is patron and serf. It 
is only kept up by the influence of the 
most dreadful terror. Such a state of 
things would degrade and debase the 
French character, which requires a pa- 
ternal kind of discipline, more founded 
on honour and sentiment. 

In most of the battles with the English 
which we have lost, we have either 
been inferior im strength, or combined 
with Spanish ships, which, being ill or- 
ganized, and in these latter times de- 
generate, have weakened our line in- 
stead of strengthening it; or, finally, 
the commanders-in-chief, who wished 
to fight while advancing to mect the 
enemy, have wavered when they fell in 
with him, retreated under various pre- 
texts, and thus compromised the bravest 
men. 

GEEEK CAPTAINS. 

Alexander conducted cight cam- 
paigns, during which he. conquered 
Asia and part of India ; Hannibal, se- 
venteen, one in Spain, fifteen in Italy, 
and one in Africa; Czesar, thirteen, 
eight against the Gauls and five against 
Pompey’s legions; Gustavus Adolphus, 
three, one in Livonia against the Rus- 
sians, and two in Germany against the 
House of Austria ; T'urenne commanded 
incighteen, nine in France, and nine in 
Germany; Prinee Eugene. of Savoy in 
thirtcen, two against the. Turks, five in 
Italy against France, and six on the 

hine, or in Flanders; Frederic con- 
ducted eleven, in Silesia, in Bohemia, 
and on the banks of the Elbe, The 
history of these eighty-eight campaigns, 
carefully written, would be a complete 
treatise on the art of war ; the principles 
which ought to he followed in offensive 
and defensiye war, would flow from it 
Spontaneously, 

_ TACTICS OF ALEXANDER. 
_ His mode of warfare was methodical ; 
it merits the highest praise; none of 
'SColvoys were intercepted ; his armies 
Constantly kept increasing ; the moment 
at which they were weakest was when 
© commenced operations at the Gra- 
nets; by the time he appeared at the 
MovtHLY Mac. No. 391. 
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Indus, his numbers had tripled, without 
reckoning the corps commanded by the 
governors of the conquered provinces, 
which were composed of invalided or 
wearied Macedonians, recruits sent from 
Greeee, or drawn from the Greck troops 
in the service of the satraps, or, finally, 
of foreigners raised amongst the natives 
in the country. Alexander merits the 
glory he has enjoyed for so many ages 
amongst all nations. But suppose he 
had been defeated on the Issus, where 
the army of Darius was drawn up in 
order of battle on his line of retreat, with 
its left to the mountains, and its right to 
the sea; whilst the Macedonians had 
their right towards the mountains, their 
left towards the sea, and the pass of 
Cilicia behind them! Or suppose he 
had been beaten at Arbella, with the 
Tigris, the. Euphrates, aud the Deserts 
in his rear, without fortresses, and at a 
distance of nine hundred leagues from 
Macedon! Or suppose he had been 
vanquished by Porus when driven to the 
Indus! 
TACTICS OF HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal's principle was to keep all 
his troops in junction, to have no gar- 
rison but in a single place, which he re- 
served to himself, to hald his hostages, 
his great machines, his prisoners of dis- 
tinction, and bis sick : depending on the 
fidelity of his allies for his communica- 
tions. He maintained himself sixteen 
years in Italy, without receiving any 
succours from Carthage ; and he only 
evacuated Italy by order of his Fo" 
vernment, to fly to the defence of his 
country. Fortune betrayed him at 
Zama, and Carthage ceased to exist, 
Rut had he been vanquished at Frebbia, 
Thrasymenc, or Cannze, what greater 
disasters could have happened than 
those which followed the battle of Zama? 


Although defeated at the. gates of his 


capital, he could not save his army from 
utter destruction. 
OP CESAR. 

He left the care of his communications 
to his allies, having always a month’s 
provisions in his camp, and a month's 
provisions in a fortress, where, like 
Hannibal, he kept his hostages, maga- 
zines, and hospitals. On the same 
principles he conducted his seven other 
campaigns in Gaul. During this great 
contest, the whole of Casar’s army was 
in his camp; he left no point vulnerable. 
In Cesar’s campaigns of the civil war, 
he conquered by following the same me- 
thod and the same fete les, but, be 
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Napoleon’s History of France, 


Rubicon with a single legion; at Cor- 
fintum he took thirty coherts, and in 
three months drove Pompey out of Italy. 
What rapidity! what promptitude! what 
boldness! Cvesar’s principles were the 
same as those of Alexander and Hanni- 
bal; to keep his forces in junction, not 
to be vulnerable in any direction, to 
advance rapidly on important points, to 
calculate on moral means, the reputation 
of his arms, and the fear he inspired, and 
also on political means, for the preserva- 
tion of the fidelity of his allies, and the 
obedience of the conquered nations. 
CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon made fourteen campaigns : 
two in Italy, five in Germany, two in 
Africa and Asia, two in Poland and 
Russia, one in Spain, and two in 
France. 

In the first campaign of Italy, in 
1796, he set out from Savona, crossed 
the mountains at the weak point, where 
the Alps end and the Apennines begin, 
separated the Austrian army from that 
of Sardinia, took possession of Cherasco, 
a fortress at the confluence of the Tanaro 
and Stura, twenty leagues from Savona, 
and established his magazines there. 
He compelled the King of Sardinia to 
surrender to him the fortress of Tortona, 
situate twenty leagues east of Cherasco, 
in the direction of Milan; established 
himsclf there ; passed the Po at Placenza 
scized on Pizzighettone, a fortress on 
the Adda, twenty-five leagues from Tor- 
tona; advanced on the Mincio; took 
possession of Peschiera, thirty leagues 
from Pizzighettone, and on the line of 
the Adige, occupying the wall and forts 
of Verona on the left bank, which se- 
cured him the three stone bridges of that 
city, and Porto Legnano, which gave him 
another bridge over that river. He re- 
mained in this position until the taking 
of Mantua, which he caused to be be- 
sieged and invested. Between his camp 
under Verona and Chambery, his first 
depdt on the frontier of France, he had 
four fortified places in echelon, which 
inclosed his hospitals and magazines, 
and only required garrisons amounting 
to 4000 men; convalescents and con- 
scripts were sufficient for this purpose: 
thus he had, on this line of a hundred 
leagues, a place of depdt at every four 
marches, After the taking of Mantua, 
when he procecded into the States of the 
Church, Ferrara was his place of depot 
on the Po; and Ancopa, seven or cight 
marches farther on, his second place, at 


In the campaign of | 
the Piave and the Tagliamengte Paseed 
Palma-nuova and Osopo, sitvated 
marches from Mantua; passed the } 
lian Alps, repaired the old fortiicas. 
of Clagenfurth, five marches from On. 
po, and took up a position on the Sin. 
mering. He was there eighty lear 
from Mantua ; but he had, on'this lin 
of operations, three places in echelon 
and a point of appui at every five or six 
marches. int, 

In 1798 he commenced his operations 
in the East by the taking of Alexandr, 
fortified that great city, and made it the 
centre of his magazines and organization, 
When he marched on Cairo, he caused 
a fort to be establislied at Rehmaniab, 
on the Nile, twenty leagues from Alex. 
andria, and had the citadel and several 
forts at Cairo put ina state of defence, 
He caused one to be erected thinly 
Jeagues from that capital, at Salabia, at 
the entrance of the Desert, on the road 
to Gaza. The army, encamped at this 
village, was fifteen days’ march from 
Alexandria ;_ it had : three’ fortified 
points of appui on this line of oper 
lions. ! , 

During the campaign of 1799, he 
crossed a space of eighty leagues in the 
Desert, laid siege to Saint-Jean d’Acr, 
and pushed his corps of observation to 
Jordan, two hundred ‘and fifty leagues 
from Alexandria, his grand depot, He 
had caused a fort to be built at Quatich. 
in the Desert, twenty leagues from Sa- 
Jahia; another at El-Arich, thirty leagues 
from Quatieh ; another at Gaza, thi) 
leagues from Salahia. On this line of 
operations .of two hundred and. u 
leagues, be had eight places ar 
strong to resist the enemies he ate 
apprehend ; and, in fact, 19 ova 
campaigns he never had a convoy 
courier intercepted. In 1796 a 
stragglers were massacred in ct we J 
of Tortona ; in Egypt, a few ie rea 
were stopped on ‘the Nile, be’ 
Rosetta and Cairo; but this was!" 
first commencement of oper ee am 
dromedary regiments, W hich he sacl 
ganized in Egypt, were so comp they 
accustomed -to the Desert, that opel 
always kept the COM CTO re 
between Cairo and Saint-Jean © i 
as well as in Upper anid —, ‘ 
With an army of 25,000 men, tilee; 

ccupied Egypt, Palestine, and Galle’ 
Saal 6YP f nearly % 
in a triang’*- 
gues yA wt 


which was a space 0 
square Jeagues, inclosed 
It was three hundred Jea 
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head-quarters before Saint-Jean d’ Acre 
to Desaix’s head-quarters in Upper 
Egypt. 

The campaign of 1800 was conducted 
onthesame principles. When the army 
of Germany reached the Inn, it pos- 
sessed the fortresses of Ulm and In- 
golstadt, which afforded two .grand de- 
pots. In the armistice of Pfullendorf, 
the surrender of these places bad been 
omitted to be required; Napoleon con. 
sidered them of such importance for se- 
curing the success of bis operation in 
Germany, that this surrender was made 
the condition, stne qud non, of the fresh 
prolongation of the armistice. 

The Gallo-Batavian army at Nurem- 
berg secured the left wing on the Da- 
nube; and the army of the Grisons the 
right wing, in the valley of the Inn. 
When the army of reserve descended 
from the Saint-Bernard, its first place 
of dep6t was established at Ivrea; and, 
even after the battle of {Marengo, 
Napoleon did not, consider the whole of 
Italy reconquered, until all the fortified 
places between him and the Mincio 
should be occupied by his troops. He 
gave Melas permission to return on 
Mantua, on condition of surrendering all 
those fortresses. _ 

In 1805, having carried Ulm against 
the Austrian army, 80,000 strong, he 
advanced on the Lech, had the ancient 
ramparts of Augsburg repaired, lined 
them, and made this town, which offered 
him so many resources, his place of 
depot. He would have restored Ulm, 
but the fortifications had been razed, 
and the local circumstances were too 
unfavourable. From Augsburg he 
marched on Braunau, and secured him; 
selfa bridge on the Inn by the posses- 
sion of this important point: this was a 
secoud place of depot, which enabled 


him to proceed as far as-Vicnna,-which_- 


capital was fortified ‘against ‘any sud- 
den. assaujt. He. afterwards passed 
into Moravia, took possession of the 
citadel of Brunn, situate forty leagacs 
ftom Vienna, which was immediately 
armed and provisioned, and became his 
point of appyt for manoeuvring in Mo- 
ravia. At a day’s march from this place 
he fought the battle of Austerlitz. From 
that field of battle he could retreat.on 

lena, repass the Danube there, or 


direct his mareh by the left bank on 


luz, and pass that river by the bridge 
ol that town, which was covered by 
strony works on the hills. 
In 1806 he fixed his head-quarters at 
amberg, and effected the junction of 
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the different corps of his army on the 
Rednitz. The King of Prussia thoumbé, 
by advancing to the Maine, to cut off 
his line of operations on Mentz, and 
stop his movement. For this purpose 
he directed Blucher’s corps, and that of 
the Duke of Weimar, thither ; but the 
French army’s line of communication 
was no longer on Mentz, but ran from 
the fort of Cronach, situate at the de- 
bouché of the mountains of Saxony, to 
Forsheim, a fortified place on the Red- 
nitz, and thence to Strasburg. Having 
now nothing to apprehend from the 
offensive march tt the Prussians, 
Napoleon debouched in three columns ; 
his left by Coburg, under the command 
of the Dukes of Montebello and 
Castiglione, and composed of the fifth 
and seventh corps of the army; his cen- 
tre, with whieh-he marched in person, 
by Cronach and Schejlitz, was formed 
of the first and third corps, commanded 
by Marshal Bernadotte aud the Prince 
of Eckmuhl, of the guard and reserves 
of cavalry. The right marched by the 
country of Bayreuth: it debouched on 
Hoff, and was composcd of the fourth and 
sixth corps, commanded by the Duke of 
Dalmatia and the Prince of Moskowa, 
The Prussian army, between Weimar 
and Neudstadt, which was already in 
motion to support its van-guard, halted. 
Finding itself cut off from the Elbe and 
Berlin, and all its magazines taken, it 
comprehended its danger, but not before 
its position was quite desperate; and 

although so near Magdeburg, in the 
heart of its country, two marches only 

from the Elbe, it was beaten, cut off, 

and could effect no retreat. Notaman 
of this old army of Frederic escaped, 

except the King and a few squadrons, 

who with difficulty'gained the right bank 

of the Oder. Above 100,000 men, and 

hundreds of cannon and colours,were the 

trophies of this day. tt 

In 1807, being master of Custrin, 

Glogaw, and Stettin, Napoleon passed 
the Vistula at Warsaw, and had Praga 

fortified, which served him at once for a 
{éte-de-pont and a place of depét ; he 
constructed Modlin, and put Thorn in a 

defensive state. The army took up a 
position on the Passarge, to cover the 
siege of Danzic, which became its place 
of depdt, and its point of appui for the 
operations that preceded the battle of 
Triedland, which decided the war. If 
hostilities had continued, this line would 
have been shortened by the fortress of 
Pilaw, which would have been taken 


before the army passed the Niemen. % 
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Rubicon with a single legion; at Cor- 
finium he took thirty coherts, and in 
three months drove Pompey out of Italy. 
What rapidity! what promptitude! what 
boldness! Czesar’s principles were the 
same as those of Alexander and Hanni- 
bal; to keep his forces in junction, not 
to be vulnerable in any direction, to 
advance rapidly on important points, to 
calculate on moral means, the reputation 
of his arms, and the fear he inspired, and 
also on political means, for the preserva- 
tion of the fidelity of his allies, and the 
obedience of the conquered nations. 
CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon made fourteen campaigns : 
two in Italy, five in Germany, two in 
Africa and Asia, two in Poland and 
Russia, one in Spain, and two in 
France. 

In the first campaign of Italy, in 
1796, he set out from Savona, crossed 
the mountains at the weak point, where 
the Alps end and the Apennines begin, 
separated the Austrian army from that 
of Sardinia, took possession of Cherasco, 
a fortress at the confluence of the Tanaro 
and Stura, twenty leagues from Savona, 
and established his magazines there. 
He compelled the King of Sardinia to 
surrender to him the fortress of Tortona, 
situate twenty leagues east of Cherasco, 
in the direction of Milan; established 
himsclf there ; passed the Po at Placenza 
scized on Pizzighettone, a fortress on 
the Adda, twenty-five leagues from Tor- 
tona; advanced on the Mincio; took 
possession of Peschiera, thirty leagues 
from Pizzighettone, and on the line of 
the Adige, occupying the wall and forts 
of Verona on the left bank, which se- 
cured him the three stone bridges of that 
city, and Porto Legnano, which gave him 
another bridge over that river. He re- 
mained in this position until the taking 
of Mantua, which he caused to be be- 
sieged and invested. Between his camp 
under Verona and Chambery, his first 
depdt on the frontier of France, be had 
four fortified places in echelon, which 
inclosed his hospitals and magazines, 
and only required garrisons amounting 
to 4000 men; convalescents and con- 
scripts were suflicient for this purpose: 
thus he had, on this line of a hundred: 
leagues, a place of depdt at every four 
marches, After the taking of Mantua, 
when he procecded into the States of the 
Church, Ferrara was his place of depét 
on the Po; and Ancona, seven or cight 
marches farther on, his second place, at 
the fuot of the Apennines 


~ In the campaign of | 

the Piave and the Taglinterite Passed 
Palma-nuova and Osopo, sitnated 
marches from Mantua; passed the j 
lian Alps, repaired the old fortifcain 
of Clagenfurth, five marches from Oy, 
po, and took up a position on the Sin. 
mering. He was there eighty leagnes 
from Mantua ; but he had, on'this lin 
of operations, three places in echelon 
and a point of appwi at every five Or six 
marches. + dopa, 

In 1798 he commenced his operations 
in the East by the taking of Alexandria 
fortified that great city, and made it the 
centre of his magazines and organizati, 
When he marched on Cairo, -he caused 
a fort to be establislied at Rehmaniab, 
on the Nile, twenty leagues from Alex. 
andria, and had the citadel and several 
forts at Cairo put ina state of defence, 
He caused one to be erected thinly 
leagues from that capital, at Salabia, xt 
the entrance of the Desert, on the road 
to Gaza. The army, encamped at this 
village, was fifteen days’ march from 
Alexandria ; it had: three’ fortified 
points of appui on this line of oper. 
lions. ! We 

During the campaign of 1709, le 
crossed a space of eighty leagues in the 
Desert, laid siege to Saint-Jean d’Acr, 
and pushed his corps of observation to 
Jordan, two hundred ‘and fifty leagnes 
from Alexandria, his grand dept. He 
had caused a fort to be built at Quatich. 
in the Desert, twenty leagues from S- 
lahia; another at El-Arich, thirty leagues 
from Quatieh ; another at Gaza, thirty 
leagues from Salahia. On ain 
operations of two bundred and filly 
leagues, be had eight places eae 
strong to resist the enemies he 0 
apprehend ; and, in fact, in reso 
campaigns he never had a convoy i 
courier intercepted. In 1796 te 
stragglers were massacred in ri Y 
of 'Tortona ; in Egypt, ag 
were stopped on ‘the Nile, iat 
Rosetta and Cairo; a perf 
first commencement of ope . 
dromedary regiments, wee poor 

anized in Egypt, were 50 ™ 
coctastiaied -to the Desert, that they 


always kept the once Aer, 


between — and Saint sade 

as well as in Upper an re 
With an army of 25,000! met, Pi 
occupied Egypt, Palest . 

which was a space of aah eel 
square leagues, inclosed 1 , 
It was three handred apne hee 
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head-quarters before Saint-Jean d’ Acre 
to Desaix’s head-quarters in Upper 
Egypt. 

The campaign of 1800 was conducted 
onthesame principles. When the army 
of Germapy reached the Inn, it pos- 
sessed the fortresses of Ulm and In- 
golstadt, which afforded two .grand de- 
pots. In the armistice of Pfullendorf, 
the surrender of these places bad been 
omitted to be required; Napoleon con. 
sidered them of such importance for se- 
curing the success of bis operation in 
Germany, that this surrender was made 
the condition, stne qud non, of the fresh 
olongation of the armistice. 

The Gallo-Batavian army at Nurem- 
berg secured the left wing on the Da- 
nube; and the army of the Grisons the 
right wing, in the valley of the Inn. 
When the army of reserve descended 
from the Saint-Bernard, its first place 
of depot was established at Ivrea; and, 
even after the battle of {Marengo, 
Napoleon did not, consider the whole of 
Italy reconquered, until all the fortified 
places between him and the Mincio 
should be occupied by his troops. He 
gave Melas permission to return on 
Mantua, on condition of surrendering all 
those fortresses. 

In 1805, having carried Ulm against 
the Austrian army, 80,000 strong, he 
advanced on the Lech, had the ancient 
ramparts of Augsburg repaired, lined 
them, and made this town, which offered 
him so many resources, his place of 
depot. He would have restored Ulm, 
but the fortifications bad been razed, 
and the local circumstances were too 
unfavourable. From Augsburg he 
marched on Braunau, and secured him- 
self a bridge on the Inn by the posses- 
sion of this important point: this was a 
secoud place of depot, which enabled 


him to proceed as far as Vienna, which - 


capital was fortified ‘against any sud- 
den. assault. He, afterwards passed 
into Moravia, took possession of the 
citadel of Brunn, situate forty leagacs 
from Vienna, which was immediately 
armed and provisioned, and became his 
point of appyt for manoeuvring in Mo- 
ravia. At a day’s march from this place 
he fought the battle of Austerlitz. From 
that field of battle he could retreat.on 
‘lenha, repass. the , Danube: there, or 
direct his march by the left bank on 
Lintz, and pass that river by the bridge 
of that town, which was covered by 
strony works on the hills. a” 

In 1806 he fixed his 


Bamberg, and ¢ffected the junction & 


a a arp | before the army passed the Niemen. 
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the different corps of his army on 
Rednitz. The King of Samia, 
by advancing to the Maine, to cut off 
his line of operations on Mentz, and 
stop his movement. For this purpose 
he directed Blucher’s corps, and that of 
the Duke of Weimar, thither; but the 
French army’s line of communication 
was nu longer on Mentz, but ran from 
the fort of Cronach, situate at the de- 
bouché of the mountains of Saxony, to 
Forsheim, a fortified place on the Red- 
nitz, and thence to Strasburg. Having 
now nothing to apprehend from the 
offensive march of the Prussians, 
Napoleon debouched in three columns ; 
his left by Coburg, under the command 
of the Dukes of Montebello and 
Castiglione, and composed of the fifth 
and seventh corps of the army; his cen- 
tre, with whieh-he marched in person, 
by Cronach and Schejlitz, was formed 
of the first and third corps, commanded 
by Marshal Bernadotte and the Prince 
of Eckmuhl, of the guard and reserves 
of cavalry. The right marched by the 
country of Bayreuth: it debouched on 
Hoif, and was composed of the fourth and 
sixth corps, commanded by the Duke of 
Dalmatia and the Prince of Moskowa, 
The Prussian army, between Weimar 
and Neudstadt, which was already in 
motion to support its van-guard, halted. 
Finding itself cut off from the Elbe and 
Berlin, and all its magazines taken, it 
comprehended its danger, but not before 
its position was quite desperate; and 
although so near Magdeburg, in the 
heart of its country, two marches only 
from the Elbe, it was beaten, cut off, 
and could effect no retreat. Notaman 
of this old army of Frederic escaped; 
except the King and a few squadrons, 
who with difficulty'gained the right bank 
of the Oder. Above 100,000 men, and 
hundreds of cannon and colours,were the 
trophies of this day. tf 
In 1807, being master of Custrin, 
Glogaw, and Stettin, Napoleon passed 
the Vistula at Warsaw, and had Praga 
fortified, which served him at once for a 
{éte-de-pont and a place of depét ; he 
constructed Modlin, and put Thorn in a 
defensive state. The army took up a 
position on the Passarge, to cover the 
siege of Danzic, which became its place 
of depot, and its point of apput for the 
rations that preceded the battle of 
Fiedland, which decided the war. If 
ostilities had continued, this line would 
been shortened by the fortress of 

ww, which.would have been taken 
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In 1808 most of ‘the fortresses of the 
north of Spain, Saint-Sebastian, Pam- 
pelima, Figueras, ‘and ‘Barcelona, were 
in the power of the French army when 
it marched on Burgos. . 
In 1809 the first guns were fired near 
Ratisbon: Augsburg was Napoleon’s 
centre of operations. The Austrians 
having razed Braunat, he chose the 
fortress of Passaw, sifuate ‘at the con- 
fluence of the Ing and the Danube, and 
much more advantageous, as it secured 
him at once a bridge over each of these 
rivers. He had it fortified, and also se- 
cured the bridge of Lintz by works of the 
first strength. His army, on arriving at 
Vienna, liad, independently of that com- 
munication on Bavaria, a communica- 
tion secured with Italy, by the castle of 
Gratz and the fortified place of Clagen- 
furth. 
In 1812 Dantzic, Thorn, Modlin, and 
Praga, were his places on the Vistula? 
Veilau, Kowno, Grodno, Wilna, and 
Minsk, his magazines near the Nicmen: 
Smolesko, his grand depét for his move- 
menton Moskow. In this operation he 
had a fortified point of appui at every 
cight days’ march; all the post-houses 
were embattled and intrenched; they 
Were occupied only by one company and 
one piece of cannon ; which so effectu- 
ally secured the servicc, that during the 
Whole campaign not a single estafette 
or convoy was intercepted; and that 
even during the retreat, except the four 
days when Admiral Tchichagoff was re- 
pulsed beyond the Beresina, the commu- 
nications of the army with its places of 
depét were constantly free. 
nh 1813 Konigstcin, Dresden, Torgaw, 
Wittemburg, Magdeburg, and Hambury, 
were his places on the Elbe; Mersburg, 
Erfarth, and Wurtzburg, his echelons 
for reaching the Rhine. 
Ihn the campaign of 1814 he had for- 
tresses in all directions; and the full im- 
ortance Of those of Flanders would 
ave been seen, if Paris had not been 
given up by treachery; or even if, after 
its fall, the defection of the sixth corps 
d’armée to the enemy had not prevénted 
Napoleon from marching on Paris: the 
allies would have been forced to abandon 
the capital, for surely their generals 
would never have risked a battle on the 
left bank of the Seine, with that great 
city in their rear, which they had only 
occupicd fot three days. The treachery 
of several ministers and civil agents faci- 
litated the cntrance of the enemy into 
Paris, but it Was that of a marshal whieh 


prevented the momentary occupation of 
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the capital from becom 
alien!” 3 ing fatal 10 the 

The plans of all Napoleon’. 
campaigns are confornablen ame 
principles of war-; his wars Were tne 
but methodical ; nothing can be bo 
satisfactorily proved than this is br 
defence of the Adige in 1796, when the 
House of: Austria Jost several arm 
and by that of the Passarge in lan” 

, Tge in 1807, tg 
protect the siege of Dantzie, ! 

GREAT PRINCIPLES, 

; Unity of command js of the ‘wtmos 
importance in war. Two armies ought 
never to be placed on the same scene of 
action. Modern troops have no mor 
occasion for bread and biscuit than the 
Romans had: give then flour, rice, ot 
pulse, on their marches, and they will 
take no harm. It is an efror tose 
that the generals of antiquity did notpay 
great attention to their magazines: it 
may be seen in Czsar’s Commentatics, 
how much he was occupied by this ‘care 
in several campaigns. They ‘had only 
discovered the art of not being slaves to 
it, and of not being obliged to depend on 
their -purveyors; and this art has been 
understood by all our great captains 
The system followed: by the French in 
the war of Hanover, was the at o 
getting great armies beaten ‘by smill 
ones, and of doing nothing with immense 
means. | 

Generals-in-chicf are guided by theit 
own experience, ‘or their genius. Tac 
tics, evolutions, the science of ‘the en 
ginecr and the artillery-officer, may be 
learned from treatises, much in the same 
way as geometry; but the knowledge of 
the higher branches of the art of warls 
only to be gained by experience, and 
studying the history of the wars.and lt 
tles of great-leaders. Can one lear 
a grammar to compose a book #e 
Iliad, or one of Corneille’s tragedies: 
| HIS ARMIES. 

The maximum: of the number o 
troops which Napoleon ever 5 ‘ 
foot is 600,000 men. The population 
his empire was above ‘forty millions 
souls, double the population of + 
under Louis XIV. who long m 
400,000 soldiers in pay! It would — 
extraordinary mistake to imagine tha ite 
the conscriptions decreed were dl 
ally-levied ; these decrees were ve 
gems of war employed to 5 orc 
reigners; they were used as a S00 “ae 
power, and it was the constaut mar 
rence to this system which always 
people think the French armies 
humerous than they actually wee In 
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In Egypt if was agreed, amongst all 
jhe commanders of corps, to add « third 
ghove the actual quantity of provisions, 
‘arms, clothing, and other articles dis- 

tributed, in the orders of the day. Hence 

the author of the Military Summary of 
the campaign of 1799, is surprised that, 
according to the orders of the day issued 

in that army, it amounted to 40,000 

men, whilst all the other authentic in- 

fyrmation he could proeure went to 
prove that its effective force was con- 
siderably below that number. In. the 
reports of the campaigns of Italy in 
1796, 1797, and subsequent years, the 
same means were used for conveying 
exaggerated ideas of the strength of the 

French. 
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LOSSES. 

It would be easy to prove, that, of all 
the powers in Europe, France is that 
which has suffered the least losses since 
1800. Spain, which has sustained so 
many defeats, has been a greater loscr in 
proportion to her population ; let. it be 
considered what Arragon alone sacri- 
ficed at Sarragossa. The levies of Austria, 
in 1800, destroyed at Hohenlinden and 
Marengo; those of 1805, destroyed at 
Ulm and Austerliiz; those of 1809 de- 
stroyed at Eckmuhl and Wagram, were 
all disproportioned to her population. In 
these campaigns the French armies had 
with them a number of foreign troops— 
it Bavarians, Wirtemburghcrs, Saxons, 
Poles, Italians, and Russians, who com- 
posed one-half of the grand army: the 
_ other half, under the Imperial eagle, 
" was, to the extent of one-third, com- 
A posed of Duteh, Belgians, inhabitants of 
8 
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the four departments of the Rhine, Pied- 
montese,'Genoese, Tuscans, Romans, and 
Swiss. Prussia lost her whole army, con- 


} sisting of between 250,000 and 300,000 


} men, in her first campaign of 1806. 


Our losses in’ Russia ‘were consider- - 


able, but not such as people have ima- 
gined, Four hundred. thousand men 
passed the Vistula; but only 160,000 
Went beyond Smolensko to march on 
oscow ; 240,000 remaining in reserve 
} between the Vistula, the Boristhenes, 
! and the Dwina’; that is to say, the corps 
| of Marshals the Dakes of 'Tarento, Reg- 
fl0, and Belluno, of Count Saint Cyr, 
Count Reynier, Prince Schwartzenburg ; 

ison’s division at Wilna, Dombrows- 
ky’s at Borisow, Durutte’s at Warsaw. 
Of these 400,000 men one-half were 
Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, Poles, 
avarians, Wirtemburghers, people of 
erg and Baden, Hessians, Westpha- 
liaus, Mecklenburghers, Spaniards, Lta- 
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lians, and Neapolitans. one-third of the 
Imperial army, properly so called, was 
composed of Dutchmen, Belgians, inha- 
bitants of the banks of the Rhine, Pied. 
montese, Swiss, Genoese, 'Tuscans, Ro- 
mans, inhabitants of the thirty-second 
military division, Bremen, Hamburg, 
&c. It contained scarcely 140,000 men 


who spoke the French language. ‘The 


campaign of 1812 in Russia did not cost 
the present kingdom of France 50,000 
men. The Russian army, in its retreat 
from Wilna to Moscow, and in the dif- 
ferent battles, lost foar times more than 
the French ; the burning of Moscow cost 
the lives of 100,000 Russians who 
perished in the weods, of cold and want; 
finally, the Russian army, in its march 
from Moscow to the Oder, was also af- 
fected by the inclemency of the weather. 
It amounted only to 50,000 men on its 
return from Wilna, and at Kalitsch not 
to 18,000; it may be asserted, that on 
calculating every thing, the losses of 
Russia in this campaign were six times 
greater than those of modern France. 

The losses which England suffers in 
India and the West-Indies, and those 
she sustained in her expeditions to Hol- 
land, Buenos Ayres, Saint Domingo, 
Egypt, Flushing, and America, exceed 
all that can be imagined. The gencrally 
received opinion that the English are 
sparing of their soldiers is absolutely 
false; on the contrary, they are very 
prodigal of their lives, constantly ex- 
posing them im hazardous expeditions, 
in assaults contrary to all the rales of 
the art, and in most unhealthy colonics. 
It may be said that this nation pays its 
purest blood for the trade of the Indies. 
This may suffice to explain how the 
population of France has increased con- 
siderably since 1800. Empty declama- 
tions, propagated by maliceor iguorance, 
made Europe believe, in 1814, that there 
were neither. men, cattle, agricultare, 
nor money, left in I’rance ; that the peo- 
ple of that country were reduced to the 
last degree of misery ; that nobody was 
to be seen in the fickls bat old men, 
women, and children. Yet France was 
at that time the sichest country In the 
universe, and possessed more specie than 
all the rest of Europe together. How 
ill do such assertions become French 
officers ! 

LAINES AND ST. HILAIRE. 

At Essling, and after that battle, the 
Archduke did every thing that was pro- 
per, to the utmost of his power. On that 
day fell Generals the Dukes of Monte- 


bello aud Saint-Hilaire, two heroes who 
were 
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were Napoleon’s best friends: he shed 
tears for their loss. These were men‘who 
would not have been wanting in con- 
stancy in the Emperor’s :misfortunes ; 
they would never have been faithless to 
the glory of France. The Duke of 
Montebclio was from Lectoure: when 
a cuief of ‘battalion, he distinguished 
himself in the campaigns of 1796 in 
Italy; as a general he acquired im- 
mortal glory in Egypt, at Montebello, 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Pultusk, 
Friedland, ‘Tudella, Saragossa, Eck- 
muhl, and Essling, where he found a 
glorious death. He was discreet, pru- 
dent, and daring ; and before the enemy 
impertarbably cool. He had received 
little education ; nature had done every 
thing for him; Napoleon, who had wit- 
nessed the progress of his understanding, 
often expressed his surprise at it. He 
was superior to any of the French gene 
rals on the field of battle, for manoeuv- 
ring 25,000 infantry. He was still young, 
ahd would have improved; he would 
probably have become skilful in high 
tactics, which he did not yet under- 
stand. Saint-Hilaire was a general at 
Castiglione in 1796: he distinguished 
himself by his chivalric character, was 
an agrecable companion, a good com- 
rade, an excellent brother, and kind to 
all his family. He was covered with 
wounds. He had been attached to Na- 
poleon ever since the siege of Toulon. 
He was called, in allusion to Bayard, 
the knight without fear and without re- 
proach. 

The history of the campaign of Russia 
will never be well known ; because the 
Russians cither do not write at all, or 
write without the slightest regard to 
truth; whilst the French are seized with 
a strange mania for dishonouring and 
decrying their own glory. The war of 
Russia became a necessary consequence 
of the Continental system, the moment 
the Emperor Alexander violated the 
conventions of 'Tilsit and Erfurth ; but 
a consideration of much greater impor- 
tance determined Napoleon to com- 
mence it. It was considered that the 
French empire, which he had created 
by so many victories, would infallibly 
be dismembered at his death, and the 
sceptre of Europe would pass into the 
hands of a ezar, unless Napoleon drove 
back the Russians beyond the Boristhe- 
nes, and raised up the throne of Poland, 
the natural barrier of the empire. 
In 1812, Austria, Prussia, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, marched under 
the Freuch eagles; was it not natural 

1 


that Napoleon should think 
was arrived for conaolidatan rare 
mense edifice which he had. raised im 
on the summit of which. Russia wouj 
lean with the whole weight of her pow 
as long as she should be able to-send hr 
numerous armies, at pleasure, on the 
Oder? Alexander was young and yi 
- ous, like bis empire; it was to be 
sumed that he would survive Na 
Such is the whole secret of that war 
No personal feeling was ever concerned 
in it, as pamphletcers have pretended, 
The campaign of Russia was the moy 
glorious, the most dificult, and 
honourable to the Gauls, of all that ar 
mentioned in ancient and modem history, 
The Russians are very brave troops; 
their whole army was in junction: at the 
battle of the Moskowa, they had 170,00 
men, including the Moskow troops. 
Kutusow had taken up a fine position, 
and occupied it judiciously. Ail advan 
tages were on his side; the superiority 
in infantry, cavalry, and artillery, anex- 
cellent position, and a great number of 
redoubts; but he was vanquished, In- 
trepid heroes, Marat, Ney, Poniatowski! 
it is to you that the glory of the victory 
is due! What great, what brilliant ac- 
tions might history collect from these 
events! She might tell how those daunt. 
less cnirassiers forced the redonbts, and 
sabred the cannoneers at their guns; she 
might relate the heroic devotion of 
Montbrun and Caulincourt, who. met 
their death in the midst of glory: she 
might say what our exposed artillery- 
men performed in the open field against 
more numerous batterics covered by 
good epaulients ; and how the intrepid 
infantry, at the most critical 
instead of necding encouragement, from 
their general, exclaimed: Be not 
ed; your soldiers have sworn to ra 
this day, and they will conquer! “ 
some few particles of so much § “4 
reach posterity? or will falsehood, 


lumny, and crime, prevail? 

The space of four hundred —— 
between the Rhine and the be 
was occupied by friends and allies; “ ' 
the Rhine to the Elbe, by the Sax a 
thence to the Niemen by the —, 
thence to the Boristhenes by seks a 
nians. The army bad four lines .. 
tresses; those of the Rhine, a ~ 
the Vistula, and the: oem a 
latter were Pillaw, Wilna, Gr rw 
Minsk ; as long as it had not , 
Boristhenes at Smolensko, it, 
friendly country. Urom — 
Moscow there were a hundret 
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of hostile country; that is to say, Mus. 
covy. Smolensko was taken and armed, 
and became the pivot of the march on 
Moscow. Hospitals for 3000 men were 
established there, with magazines of mi- 
litary stores, which contained more than 
950,000 cartridges for cannon, and con- 
siderable supplies of clothing and pro- 
visions. Between the Vistula and the 
Boristhenes 240,000 men were left; 
160,000 only passed the bridge of Smo- 
jensko, to march on Moscow. Of these, 
40,000 remained to guard the magazines, 
hospitals, and depéts of Dorogholowy, 
Viazma, Ghjot, and Mozajsk ; 100,000 
entered Moscow ; and 20,000 had been 
killed in the march and in the great bat- 
tle of the Moskowa, in which 50,000 
Russians perished. 

The French might have adopted the 
plan of marching on St. Petersburg; 
the court was apprehensive of this, and 
had sent its archives and most valuable 
treasures to London; it had also directed 
Admiral 'Tchitchagoff’s army to cover 
that capital. Considering that it is as 
far from Moscow to St. Petersburg, 
as from Smolensko to St. Petersburg, 
Napoleon preferred going to pass the 
winter at Smolensko, on the borders of 
Lithuania, reserving his march on St. 
Petersburg to the spring. He com- 
menced his movement on Smolensko, by 
again attacking and defeating Kutusoff’s 
amy at Malsioroslawitz, whence he 
continued it, unimpeded, until the ice, 
the snow, and the cold, killed 30,000 
horses in one night, and obliged the 
army to abandon the waggons, which 
caused the calamities of that march; 
for it ought not to be called a retreat, 
since the army was victorious, and 
could equally well have marched on St. 
Petersburg, Kalouga, or Toula, which 
Kutusoff would in vain have attemptet 
‘0 cover, The army would have 
wintered at Smolensko, if Prince 
Schwartzenburg had not abandoned it, 
aud manceuvred on Warsaw, which al- 
lowed Admiral 'T'chitchagoff to proceed 
fo the Beresina, and to menace the 
stand magazines and depds of Wilna, 
Where there were provisions for the 
army for four months, clothing for 
20,000 men, horses, ammunition, and a 
division of 10,000 men to guard them. 
General Dombrowski, who occupied the 
lort of Borisow and the bridge of the 

cresina, could not defend them: lie 
had only 9000 men, and was dis- 
lodged. “ Admiral Tchitchagoff passed 
the Beresina to proceed on the Dwina, 
but aticmpted nothing against Wilna; 
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he was met by the Duke of Reggio, 
who defeated him, and drove him back 
on the Beresina, after having taken all 
his baggage. In his consternation, the 
admiral burnt the bridge of Borisow. 

Had it been August instead of No- 
vember, the army would have marched 
on St. Petersburg; it was retiring on 
Smolensko, not because it was beaten, 
but for the purpose of winterjng in 
Poland: had it been summer, neither 
Admiral Tchitchagoft's army, nor that 
of Kutusoff, would have dared to ap- 
proach within ten days’ march of the 
French army, on pain of immediate 
destruction. 


RETURN TO PARIS, 


Within two days’ march of Wilaa, 
the army having no farther dangers to 
encounter, the emperor conceived that 
the urgency of affairs required his pre- 
sence in Paris; it was there only that 
he could dictate to Prussia and Austria; 
if he had delayed proceeding thithery 
the passage might have been closed 
against him. He left the king of Naples 
and the Prince of Neuchatel in com- 
mand of the army. ‘The guard was then 
entire, and the army contained morc 
than 80,000 combatants, exclusively of 
the Duke of Tarento’s corps, which was 
on the Dwina. The Russian army, at the 
utmost, did not now exceed 50,000 men, 
Flour, biscuits, wit, meat, dried pulse, 
and forage, abounded at Wilna. Ac- 
cording to the report of the state of the 
stores of provisions, presented to the 
emperor on his passage through that 
city, there then remained four millions 
of rations of flour, three millions Six 
bundred thousand rations of, meat, nme 
million rations of wine or. brandy ; con- 
siderable magazines of clothing and 
other articles, as well as of ammunition, 


‘had likewise been formed. Had the 


emperor remained with the army, or 
delegated the command to Prinee 
Engene, it would never have passed 
beyond Wilna: there was a corps of 
reserve at Warsaw and another at 
Koenigsburg ; but a few cossacks inti- 
midated the commanders; Wilna was 
evacuated by night in adisorderly man- 
ner: it is from this period in particular 
that the great losses of this campaign 
may be dated; and it was one of the 
misfortunes of the state of affairs at that 
time, that the emperor was, Mm all great 
and critical circumstances, required to 
be with the army and at Paris at the 
same time. Nothing was, or could be, 
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senseless conduct which was adopted at 
Wilna. 

The disasters of the Russian campaign 
arose from the premature change of the 
season. Those of the campaign of 
Saxony were the result of political 
events: perhaps it will be said that these 
political events ought to have been fore- 
seen: be it so, but, after-all, the result 
of this campaign would have been to- 
tally different, had it not been for the 
defection of the Saxon and Bavarian 
troops, and the alterations which took 
piace in the policy of several cabinets. 

SAXON CAMPAIGN. 

Of the 250,000 men composing the 
army of the Emperor Napoleon, in this 
campaign, 50,000 were Saxons, West- 
phatians, Bavarians, Wirtemburghers, 
natives of Baden, Hessians, or troops of 
the Grand Duchy of Berg, who were 
very ill disposed, and proved rather in- 
jurious than serviceable. The remain- 
ing 200,000 were young troops, parti- 
cularly the horse, except the guard, the 
Poles, two or three regiments of light, 
and four or five of heavy cavalry. The 
want of light cavalry prevented our 


. gaining intelligence of the enemy’s 


movements. 

. The victories of Lutzen and Wurtzen, 
on the 2d and 21st of May, had re-es- 
tablished the reputation of the French 
arms: the King of Saxony had been 
brought back in tridmph to his capital ; 
the enemy lrad been driven from Ham- 
burg; one of the corps of the grand 
army was at the gates of Berlin, and the 
Impcrial quarters were at Breslaw ; the 
Russian and Prussian armies, greatly 
discouraged, had no choice but to repass 
the Vistula, when Austria, interfering, 
advised France to sign an armistice. 
Napolcon returned to Dresden; the Em- 
peror of Austria left Vienna, and pro- 
ceeded into Bohemia; the Emperor of 
Rassia and the king of Prussia stationed 
themselves at Schweidnitz. The con-. 
ferences began; Prince Metternich pro- 
posed the Congress of Prague; it was 
accepted, but was only a pretext. The 
Duke of Vicenza, however, proceeded 
to the Congress of Prague, and the ne- 
gociations began all the means employed 
to induce the powers to desist from 
some part of their pretensions, had only 
obtained some insignifig¢ant modifica- 
lions ;.the Empcror resolved to make 
inportant concessions, and to send them 
to the Emperor of Austria by Count 
Bubna, who resided at Dresden. The 
relinquishment of the Iyrian Provinces, 
divided from the kingdum of lialy by 


the Isonzo; of the G 
Warsaw, and of the titles of Poet 
the Confederation of the Rhi < 


Mediator of the Swi and 
were consented to. Aste Hotton, 
the Hanseatic towns, Napoleon a 
only to retain these » engage 
peace, and as means of co 
obtain from England the sien 
the French colonies. When Can 
Bubna arrived at Prague, the term ik 
mited for the duration of the .armxi 
had expired several hours before; « 
this ground Austria declared lier athp 
sion to the coalition, and the war y. 
commenced. 
. In October Napoleon left Dresden, 
and proceeded towards Magdeburg by 
the Icft bank of the Elbe, in order 
deceive the enemy. His plan was {) 
repass the Elbe at Wittemberg, and 1) 
march on Berlin. Several corps wer 
already arrived at Wittemberg, and the 
bridges of the enemy at Dessau had been 
destroyed, when a letter from the King 
of Wurtemberg justified the suspicions 
already conceived with respect to the 
fidelity of the Court of Munieh, sigui- 
fying that the King of Bavaria had sui. 
denly changed sides, and that without 
any declaration of war, or any previous 
notice, and in consequence of the treaty 
of Reid, the two armies, Austrian and 
Bavarian, cantoned on the banks of the 
Inn, had joined into a single camp; tha 
these 80,000 men, under the command 
of Gencral Wrede, were marebing on 
the Rhine ; that Wurtemberg, compelled 
by the force of this army, was obliged 
to add its contingent; and:that it must 
be expected that 100,000 men: would 
shortly surronod Mentz. - 
Tbe armies met on the field of Lepse 
on the 16th of October. .The French 
army was victorious, and. would sil 
have been soon the 18th, notwithstant- 
ing the check sustained on the 16th by 
the Duke of Ragusa, had. it not bee fot 
the defection of the Saxon: army, whic?, 
occupying one of the most ! 
positions of the:Jine, passed over 0 
enemy with. a battery of sixty 6a 
which it turned against the French army: 
Such an-unheard-of piece of trea : 
might have been expected .to produc 
the destruction of the army, and re 
the Allies all the honours of ee <a 
The emperor hastened up with ha ” 
guard, repulsed the Saxons and § las. 
and drove them from their ry as 
The battle of the 18th terminal “aa 
enemy made a_ retrograde yee bis 
throughout his line, 
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xh, “es remained in the possession of the 
| nch. 1 

ne, wT the battle of Leipsic the youn 
| an guard was engaged, under the Dukes of 
aged Reggio and Treviso. The middle guard, 





commanded by General Curial, attacked 





vr and routed the Austrian. corps under 
on of General Merteld, who was made pri- 
O0nt soner. The cavalry of the guard, with 
mM li. General Nansouty at its head, went to 
stice ihe right, repulsed the Austrian cavalry, 
+0 and took a great number of prisoners. 
dhe. The artillery of the guard, directed by 
tre. Be Count Drouot, was engaged throughont 
the day. Of all the guards, the old in- 
den, fantry alone remained constantly drawn 
by up in line, posted on an eminence where 
t lo their presence was necessary, but where 
$ to they never had to form the square. 
| t In the course of the night the French 
vere army began its movement to place itself 
tlie behind the Elster, in direct communi- 
ce cation with Erfurth, whence it expected 
ing the convoys of ammunition of which it 
Ons stood in need, It had fired more than 
the 150,000 cannon-shot in the battles of 
ie the 16th and 18th. Owing to the trea- 


ul. chery of several German corps belong- 
mnt ing to the Confederation of the Rhine, 
10s misled by the example set the day before 
ty by the Saxons, and to the accident of 
nd the bridge of Leipsic, which a sergeant 
he blew up before he had received. orders 
at from his commanding officer; the army, 
id although victorious, suffered, through 
In these fatal occurrences, the losses com- 
d monly resuliing from the most disastrous 
y actions. It repassed the Saale at the 
t bridge of Weisseufeld ; there it was to 
d have rallied, and waited for the ammu- 

nition from Erfurth, which place was 
} abundantly supplied ; but certain intel- 
) ligence being received that the Austro- 


| Bavarian army had arrived, by forced 


marches, on the Maine, it became neces- 
| sary to meet it. 
| On the 30th of October, the French 
) amy came up with the enemy drawn 
Up in line of battle before Hanau, inter- 
cepting the road to Frankfort: although 
his force was strong and occupied fine 
Positions, it was overthrown, completely 
routed, and driven from Hanau. ‘The 
‘Tench army continued its movement in 
retreat behind the Rhine, which it re- 
Passed on the 2d of November. 

WATERLOO. 

The French army did not lose the 
morning of the 18th in preparing for bat- 
le; it Was ready to engage at day-break ; 

ut it was compelled to wait until the 
ground was sufficiently dry for the artil- 
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lery and cavalry to maneeuvre. It had 
rained in torrents all night. The detach- 
ment of Marshal Grouchy’s 35,000 men 
on Wavre, was made agreeably to the 
true principles of war; for, had he ap- 
proached within a league of the army by 
passing the Dyle, be would not have fol- 
lowed the march of the Prussian army, 
which bad just been joined, after its de- 
feat at Ligny, hy General Bulow’s 30,000 
men, and which, if it had not been fol- 
lowed, might, after that junction, have 
returned trom Gembloux to Quatre- 
Bras, ou the rear of the French army. 
35,000 men were not too many te direct 
in pursuit, and: to prevent the rallying 
of an army which the day before had 
consisted of 120,000 men, and still 
amounted to 70,000, of which number 
30,000 were fresh troops. If Marshal 
Grouchy had executed his orders, and 
arrived before Wavre on the evening of 
the 17th, the battle of Mont-Saint-Jean 
would have been gained by Napoleon on 
the 18th before three o’clock in the after. 
noon: if he had even arrived before 
Wavre at eight in the morning of the 
18th, the victory would have been ours; 
the English army would have been de- 
stroved, repulsed in disorder on Brassels ; 
it could not sustain the shock of 68,000 
French for four hours; it could no longer 
support it afier General Bulow’s attack 
on our right was exhausted: the victory 
was still ours at that time. 

The charge of the cavalry at four ip 
the afternoon ef the 18th was made a 
little too early; but, being made, it was 
necessary to support it; accordingly, Na- 
poleon, though extremely dissatisfied, 
gave orders to General Keliermann, who 
was in the rear on the left, to hasten to 
support if. At this moment Bulow’s 
corps was menacing the flank and reat 
of the army. It was important to make 
no retrograde movement, and to maintain 
the position which the cavalry had taken, 
although prematurely; however, It was 
not the intention of the Emperor that 
the cavalry of his guard should proceed 
to the plain; these troops were his re- 
serve. When be perceived that they 
were following the movement of Keller- 
man’s cuirassiers, behind whom they 
formed a second line, be sent them orders 
to halt; but it was too late when the 
orders arrived: they were alvcady Cn- 
gaged; and thus, at five o'clocle in the 
evening, the Emperor found himself de- 
prived of his reserve of cavalty—that 
reserve which; when well employed, had 
so often gained him the victory. These: 


twelve thousand chosen cavalry, howe’. 
4M ever, 
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ever, performed miracles, they broke 
all the English lincs, cavalry and in- 
fantry, and took sixty guns and 
several stand of colours. The enemy 
thought the battle lost: terror prevailed 
at Brussels. 

This brave body of horse, not being 
supported, were compelled to halt, and 
confine themselves to maintaining the 
ground they lad so intrepidly won. Ge- 
neral Bulow’s attack occupied the sixth 
corps, and the greater part of the infantry 
ef the guard. The Emperor was im- 
patient to’ see it at his disposal, in order 
to direct it to the plain to decide the 
victory. He then felt doubly tie want 
of the division of infantry of his guard 
which he had been obliged to detach 
into La Vendée, under the command of 
the intrepid General Brayer. Only four 
battalions were disposable, and yet it 
was of importance that the twelve bat- 
talions of the guard should engage at 
the same time. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of Blucher’s first columns on 
the extreme right, made the cavalry fall 
back, and obliged the Emperor to send 
General Friant to the plain, at the head 
of the four disposable battalions; ,the 
four battalions foliowed at an interval 
of ten minutes. The guard overthrew 
all it met with. ‘The sun had set. ‘The 
enemy appeared to be forming his rear- 
guard to support his retreat. Victory 
escaped us. The fourth division of the 
first corps, which occupied La Haye, 
ahandoned that village to the Prussians 
alter a feeble resistance. Our line was 
broken. The Prussian cavalry inun- 
dated the ficld of battle. The disorder 
became frightful. ‘The night augmented 
it, and opposed every expedient. Had 
it been day, and the troops could have 
seen the Emperor, they weuld have ral- 
lied. The guard effected its retreat in 
good order. ‘The Emperor, with his 
staff, long remained in the midst of his 
squares. ‘Those old grenadicrs and chas- 
scurs, Who had been the models of the 
army in sO many campaigns, covered 
themselves with new glory in the fields 
of Waterloo. General Friant was wound- 
ed; Michael Duhesme and Poret de 
Morvan met a glorious death. Never 
had the French army fought better than 
on this day: it performed prodigies of 
valour. Had not the first and second 
i'russian corps come up, at night, we 
should have gained the victory, and 
120,000 English and Prussians would 
have been defeated by 60,000 French. 

LEGION OF HONOUR. 

No comedian ever received the deco- 

4 


ration of the Legion of } 
Gretry, Paésiello, Mehul, — Ar 
our most cclebrated Composers, ty i, 
compared to singers? Must the prose; 
tion be extended to David Grey 
Renaud, and Robert Lefebre, Soa 
eminent painters ; and even to Lag 
La Place, Berthollet, Monge, Vauguel 
Chaptal, Guyton de Morvean, om 
Baour Lormian, Fontanes, Sismoy; 
andG uinguené? The French soldier — 
entertain sentiments highly unworthy of 
him before a decoration worn by su 
men can, on that account, lose any part 
of its value in bis eyes. If the Legion 
of Honour Were not the recompense of 
civil as well as military services, it woul 
cease to be the Legion of Honour, | 
would be a strange piece of presumptin 
indeed, in the military, to pretend that 
honours should be paid to them only, 
Soldiers who knew not bow to read or 
write, were proud of bearing, in recom. 
pense for the blood they had shed, the 
same decoration as was given to dis- 
tinguished talents in. civil life; and, on 
the other hand, the latter attached a 
greater value to this reward of their h- 
bours, because it was the decoration of 
the brave.—But then, Crescentini—It 
is true that, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
just after hearing the fine scenes of Ro. 
meo and Juliet, the Emperor gave bim 
the cross of the iron crown. Crescentiai, 
however, was of good birth; he belonged 
to the worthy citizens of Bologna, acily 
so dear to Napoleon’s heart. He thought 
it would please the Italians; be was 
mistaken ; ridicule attacked the transac- 
tion; had it been approved by public 
opinion, he would have given the cross 
of the Legion of Honour to Tala, 
Saint-Prix, Fleury, Grandmenil, Lats, 
Gardel, and Elleviou: he refrained fom 
so duing, out of consideration for ie 
weakness and prejudices of the af 
and he was in the wrong. The Lei 
of Honour was the property of every ™ 
who was an honour to his country, 
at the head of his profession, and cont 
buted to the national prosperity re 
glory. Some officers were dissatisie™ 
because the decoration of the Legin® 
Honour wasalike for officers and soldi “ 
Bat, if ever it cease to be the recomp" “a 
of the Jowest class of the military, bie 
medal be instituted, through aristocr : 
cal feelings, to reward the soldier, 0 . 
ever: the civil order be deprived : 
it will be the Legion of Honou 
jonger. . 
RUSSIA. hoon 
Napoleon wished to restore the re 













dom of Poland, because it was the only 





. -to erect a barricr against that for- 
“ viable empire which threatoned sooner 
cp or ater to subjugate Burepe. If Alex- 
erhet, ander do not, like I aul, tarn his atien- 
4Nist tion to India, to acquire wealth and fur. 
ange nisy employ ment for bis numerous va. 
vein tious of Cossacks, € almucks, and other 
Jou, burbarians, Who have acquired a taste 
ond for laxury in i rance and Germany, he 
mins will be obliged, in order to preveut a 
hy of revolution Mm Russia, to make an ir- 
Such roption into the South of Europe. 
part Should he succeed in thoroughly blend- 
ion ing Poland with Russia, and in recon- 
se of ciling the Poles to the Russian govern- 
oul ment, all must bend beneath his yoke. 
I Every country in Europe, and England 
tion in particular, will then regret their 
that having neglected to re-establish the 
bly, kingdom of Poland | independently of 
d or Russia, and their having made it a Rus- 
om. sian province at the Congress of Vienna; 
the but the English ministers were then 
dis. blinded by their hatred of Napoleon. 
on All they did was impolitic. Had the 
la Congress of Vienna made peace with 
la. Napoleon, Europe would now have been 
1 of ina state of tranquillity, and the revo- 
“It lutionary spirit would not be under- 
1), mining every throne. In EF rance, it 
400 would have been repressed and satisfied 
im by new institutions. 

i PAPERS OF LOUIS. 

: The. table in the king’s closet was 
it covered with all the works which had 
” been dedicated to him during the pre- 
7 ceding nine montis, and with seven or 
. eight hundred memorials or reports on 
. secret affairs, Itis truc that his personal 
: portiolio, in which were his private pa- 
; pers, such as the Duchess of Angouleme's 
correspondence since the time when she 
. was in the Temple; that of Louis XVI. 
, aid Lord Malmesbury’s letter-announ- 
. cing the death of the king, had been left 
. on the small table. No person obtained 
auy knowl dge of these papers; Napoleon 


. reserved the examination of them to 

l himself exclusively ; several of them 

l were very Curious, and sometimes gave 

f rise to singular scenes. 

' DUKE D’ENGHIEN. 

} ' The death of the Duke d’Enghien 

| ought to be attributed to those persons 

: at London who directed and ordered the 
assassination of the First Consul, and 
Who intended the Duke de Berri to en- 
ter France by Beville-cliffs, and the 
Duke d’Enghien by Strasburg ; it ought 

also to be ascribed to those who eagerly 
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sought, by reports and conjectures, to 
represent the Duke as the head of the 
couspiracy ; it ought to form an eternal 
reproacii against those who, hurried 
away by a criminal zeal, did not wait 
for the orders of their sovercign to exe. 
cute the judgment of the military com- 
mission. The Duke d’Enghien fell a 
Victim to the intrigues of the time. His 
death, with which Napolcon had been so 
unjustly reproached, was jujurious to 
him, and could not have answered any 
political purpose. Had Napoleon been 
capable of such a crime, Louis X VIII. 
and T’erdinand would not now be reign- 
ing: their death, as has already been 
observed, was several times proposed, 
and even recommended to him. 
THE GIRONDE AND MOUNTAIN, 

The factions of the Gironde and the 
Mountain were too violent in their mu- 
tual animosity. Had they both con- 
tinued to exist, the proceedings of ad- 
ministration would have been encumber- 
ed with so many impediments, that the 
Republic could not have maintained the 
contest against the combination of all 
Europe. The good of the country re- 
quired the triumph of one of these par- 
ties. On the 31st of May, the Gironde 
fell, and the Mountain thenceforth go- 
verned without opposition. The cone 
sequence is known: the campaigns of 
1793 and 1794 delivered L'rance from 
fureign invasion. 

W ould the result have been the same 
if the Gironde party had gained the day, 
and the Mountain had been sacrificed on 
the 3lst of May? We think it would 
not. ‘The Mountain party, alihough 
checked, would alwa;s have possessed 
great influence in France, in the popular 
societics and armics, and would have 
essentially diminished the energies of the 
nation, the whole of which were ne- 
eessary at that crisis. There was un- 
doubtedly more taleut in the Gironde 
than in the Mountain; but the Gironde 
was composed of more speculative men, 
with less resolution and decision of will ; 
they would have governed more mildly, 
and it is probable that under their reiga 
only part of the excesses which the re- 
volutionary government of the Mountain 
committed, would have taken place. 
The Gironde prevailed in the towns of 
Lyons, Marseilles, ‘Toulon, Mc ntpellier, 
Nismes, Bordeaux, and Brest, and in 
several provinces. ‘The home of the 
Mountain was the capital, and it was 
supported by all the Jacobins in France, 
On the 31st of May it triumphed; tenes 
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two deputies, the leadersof the Gironde, 
were proscribed. 
RECAPTURE OF TOULON. 

On the 18th of December, at ten 
o'clock at night, Colonel Cervoni broke 
down a gate and entered the city at the 
head of a patrol of 200 men. He tra- 
versed the whole town: the deepest si- 
lence prevailed. The port was crowded 
with baggage which the inhabitants had 
not liad time to puton board. .A report 
prevailed that matches were lighted for 
the purpose of blowing up the powder- 
magazines ; piquets of cannoneers were 
accordingly sent to secure them. Im- 
mediatcly’after, the troops intended to 
guard the city entered. Excessive con- 
fusion prevailed at the naval arsenal, 
where 8 or 900 galley slaves were making 
the most strenuous exertions to extin- 
guish the fire. ‘These convicts had ren- 
dered the greatest services, having over- 
awed the English officer, Sir Sidney 
Smith, who had orders to burn the ships 
and the arsenal, and performed his task 
very ill. The Republic was indebted 
to him for all the valuable treasures re- 
covered. Napoleon proceeded to the 
spot with all the disposable cannoneers 
and workmen, and succeeded, in the 
course of a few days, in extinguishing 
the fire and preserving the arsenal. The 
Joss which the navy had suffered was 


_ eonsiderable, but it still retained im- 


mense resources; all the magazines were 
saved except the general one. There 
were thirty-one ships of war at Toulon 
at the time of its treacherous surrender: 
four sail had been employed in carrying 
5000 soldiers to Brest and Rochefort; 
the combined troops burned nine in the 
roads, they left thirteen dismantled in 
the basins, and carried off four, one of 
which was burnt at Leghorn. Fears 
had been entertained that they would 
blow up the basin and several of the 
jetties, but they had not time enough for 
that purpose. The wrecks of the thir- 
teen ships and frigates which were burnt 
and sunk in the roads contracted the 
ehannel ; many attempts were made to 
remove them in the course of the ten 
following years; at length, some Ne- 
apolitan divers succeeded in getting the 
whole ont, piece by piece, by sawing the 
hulls. ‘The army entered ‘foulon ou the 
19th ; the troops had been seventy-two 
hours under arms amidst mud and rain ; 
they abandoned themselves, on entering 
the town, to some excesses, which seem- 
ed authorized by the promises made to 
the soldiers during the siege. 


~ 
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The. General-in-Chief r 


by declaring that all e ; 
were the property of oe Touloy 
the contents of the private a 
and the furniture of the deserted hon 
collected in central magazines 
Republic afterwards seized how 
allowing only the gratification Of a year’s 
pay to every officer and soldier The 
emigration from Toulon was very 
siderable, the refugees crowded 
English, Neapolitan, and Spanish sj 
which were consequently obliged 
anchor in the roads of Hieres, and jy 
make the emigrants encamp in the isle 
of Porquerolles and the Levant. [ts 
said that the number of these emigrants 
amounted to 14,000. 

‘The representatives established a te. 
volutionary tribunal, according to the 
laws of that period; but all the guilty 
had escaped and followed the enemy; 
ull who had resolved to stay, were con- 
scious of their innocence. Nevertheless 
this tribunal caused several persons to 
be arrested, who had been prevented 
from following the enemy by various .ac- 
cidents, and caused them to be punished 
in expiation of their guilt. But eight or 
ten victims were too few, and a dreadful 
measure, characteristic of the spirit of 
that period, was resorted to. It was 
proclaimed that all those persons who 
had been employed in the arsenal shilst 
the English were in possession of the 
town, were to repair to the Champ de 
Mars, and give in their names; and they 
were led to believe that it was for the 
purpose of employing them again. 
Nearly two hundred persons, head wotk- 
men, inferior clerks, and other subal 
terns went accordingly, in full conti 
dence. Their names were registered; 
it was proved by their own confess 
that they bad retained their places under 
the English government, and the rd 
lutionary tribunal, in the open field, 
immediately sentenced them to dea 
A battalion of Sans-Culottes and Mar 
seillese, brought expressly for the pur 
pose, shot them. This action requis 
no comment; but it was the only &- 
ecution that took place at Toulon ; it : 
false that any persous whatever wel 
killed by grape-shot: neither the cols 
mandant of the artillery, nor the a 
noneers of the line, would have = 
themselves to such an action. It - 
the cannoneers of the revolutions’) 
army who committed such atrocities 
Lyons. 

e . f the army, 

Dugommier, with part o marched 
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marched for the Eastern Pyrenees, 
where Doppet was only making blunders. 
Another part of this army was sent into 
la Vendée, and many battattons returned 
to the Army of Italy. Dugommier or- 
dered Napoleon to follow him, but other 
orders arrived from Paris, directing him 
first to replace the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean in a state of defence, es- 
pecially Toulon; and afterwards to pro- 
ceed to the Army of Italy to command 
the artillery. 

It was at Toulon that Napoleon’s re- 
putation commenced. All the generals, 
representatives, and soldiers, who had 
heard his opinions given in the different 
councils, three months before the taking 
of the place, anticipated the military 
earecr he afterwards fulfilled. From 
that moment he had acquired the confi- 
dence of all the soldiers of the Army of 
Italy. Dugommier wrote to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, soliciting the 
rank of brigadier-general for him, and 
using these words ‘“*‘ Reward this young 
“man, and promote him, for, should he 


“be ungratefully treated, he would pro- 


“mote himself”’ In the Army of the 
Pyrenees, Daugommier was continually 
talking of his commandant of the ar- 
tillery at ‘Toulon, and impressed a high 
opinion of him on the minds of all the 
generals and officers ‘who afterwards 
went from the Army of Spain to the 
Army of Italy. Whenever he gained 
any successes, he used to send couriers 
from Perpignan to Napoleon at Nice. 

After the taking of Toulon, Napoleon 
passed the first two months of 1794 in 
lortilying and arming the coasts of the 
Mediterranean; be reached Nice in 
March, and took the chief command of 
the artillery. The army was com- 
manded by Genera! Dumorbion. This 
general, an old captain of grenadiers, 
had obtained the ranks-of brigadier-ge- 
neral and general of division, in the cam- 
paign of 1792 and 1793, in the Army of 
ltaly; he was acquainted with all the 
positions, and had commanded an at- 
tack upon Brunet in the montli of June. 
le was sixty years of age, of a clear 
lnderstanding, personally brave, and 
lolerably well informed, but a victim to 
the gout, and constantly in bed: he 
passed whole months without being able 
to stir. 

HIS SECOND PLAN. 

_ Napoleon conceived a plan of opera- 
tions, Which, without engaging the army 
in difficult affairs, was adapted to put it 
in possession of the upper chain of the 
Ips, and to oblige the enemy to aban- 
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dion of his own accord the formidable 
camp of Raus and Fourches. ‘This plan 
consisted iu turning the left of the enemy 
by passing the Roya, the Nervia, and 
the Taggia, in occupying Mount Ta- 
nardo, Rocca Barbena, and Tanarello, 
and in cutting off the Saorgio road, the 
enemy’s line of communication behind 
the hill of Marta. 

This plan was laid before a council, at 
which were present the two popular re- 
presentatives, commissioners to the ar- 
my, General Dumorbion, the general of 
the artillery, General Massena, General 
Vial of the engineers, and Brigadier- 
general Rusca, a light-infantry officer, 
born in these mountains, and particu- 
larly acquainted with them. ‘The repu- 
tation of the author saved him all long. 
discussions. His predictions concerning 
Toulon were remembercd, and his plan 
was adopted, 

On the 6th of April a division of 
14,000 men, forming five brigades, pas- 
sed the Roya, and took possession of the 
castle of Ventimiglia; one brigade, com- 
manded by Massena, marched on Mount 
Tanardo, and took up a position there ; 
a second, after having passed the Taggia, 
took up a position at Monte-Grande; 
the three others, under the immediate 
command of Napoleon, advanced on 
Oneglia, and overthrew an Austrian di- 
vision posted on the heights of St. 
Agatha. The French Brigadier-gene. 
ral Brulé was killed in this affair. The 
next day the army entered Oneglia, 
where twelve pieces of cannon were 
found. ‘The whole population of the 
town and valley had fled. Twelve more 
guns were taken near the Cot Saint 
Silvestre; the Piedmontese wished to 
carry them off to Ormea, but they fell 
into the hands of the 2d brigade, which 
debouched by the Col Mezzaluna. The 
army marched on Ponte di Nave: the 
remains of the Austrian division were in 
position there; they were attacked, 
beaten, and precipitated from the heights 
of Mount Ariol into the Tanaro; the 
fortress of Ormea capitulated the same 
day, with a garrisou of 400 men, an 
armoury of several thousand musquets, 
and twenty pieces of cannon; a cloth 
mavufaciory, the warehouses of which 
were full, served to clothe the soldiers. 

From Tanarello, Massena debouched 
in the rear of Saorgio, thus cutting off 
the road and the enemy’s retreat behind 
the hill of Marta. Saorgio capitulated on 
the29th of April; this fort might have held 
out longer, as it had considerable quan- 
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On the 8thof May, Massena proceeded hy 
the Col Ardente to the Col di Tende, 
whilst General Macquart attacked in 
front. The attack succeeded. The army 
now possessed the whole upper chain of 
the maritime Alps: its right, placed before 
Ormea, communicated with the Col di 
Tende by the Col de Termini, and from 
the Col di Tende occupied the chain of 
the Alps as far as the Col d’Argentiere, 
where was the first post of the Army of 
the Aips. The execution of this plan 
produced 3 or 4000 prisoners, sixty or 
seventy picces of canuon, two fortresses, 
and the possession of all the high Alps, 
as far as the first hills of the Apennines. 

The loss of the army wasslight. The 
fall of Saorgio and all those grand po- 
sitions for which so many plans bad been 
formed, and so much blood shed, in- 
creased Napoleon’s reputation in the 
army ; and public opinion already called 
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tricoloured cockade, 
of the Roman school Who sat 
Academy. A great number of ; 
emigranis, who were jn that exp; 
excited a popular COMMOtion, On 
3d of January, 1793, the rabble a “* 
Basseville’s carriage with — 
coachman turned back and drove hin 
home; the gates were broken nm 
Basseville received the thrust of a ba 
net in the abdomen; he was dra * 
into the street, in his shirt, holding his 
bowels in his hands, and at length left 
on a ficld-bed in a -guard-house Whiere 
he expired the next day, 
SUPPRESSES A: TUMULT, 

A French privateer brought into Tou. 
lon a Spanish prize, on hoard of which 
were above twenty emigrants, most of 
them of the Chabrillant family, A 
tumultuous mob assembied at the arse. 
nal and in the streets, and proceeded to 
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him to the chief command. 
THE MODESTE. 
The catastrophe of the Modeste was 
also remembered; this frigate had an- 
ehored in the port of Genoa, and moored 


the prisons to slaughter. these: -unfor 
tunate persons. The representatives 
went to the arsenal, and after barangu. 
ing the officers of the department ina 
ball, they addressed the men in the 


agains! the quay. On the 15th of Octo- 
ber 1793, three English ships and two 
frigates anchored in the port; an En. 
glish seventy-four moored alongside the 
Modeste. ‘The master civilly requested 
the officer on the quarter-deck of the 
frigate to remove a boat which was in 
the way of the manoeuvres of the En- 
glish ship, which was readily done by 
the French. Half an bour after, the 
English captain requested the comman- 
der of the Modeste to hoist the white 


woiksliops, promising to deliver up the 
emigrants to an extraordinary commis 
sion, and to have them tried within 
twenty-four hours ; but they themselves 
were suspected, they had no influence 
over public opimion ; their speeches were 
misinterpreted, a voice called out, “To 
ihe Lanterne with the proteetors of the 
emigrants!” Tt was late iv the day, and 
they were just beginning to light the 
lamps. ‘The uproar became horrible, the 
crowd outragcous, the guard came up 
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flag, saying, be did not know what the 
tri-coloured flag was, (the Allics were 
then masters of Toulon.) The I'rench 
efficer answered this insult as honour 
dictated: but the English had three 
platforms prepared, which they threw 
op the frigate and hoarded: her; at the 
same time commencing a brisk fire of 
musquetry from the tops and deck ; the 
crew of the Modeste were unprepared 
for any attack; part of them threw 
themseives into the water; the Engtish 
pursued the fugitives with their boats, 
killing and wounding them. The rage 
of the people of Genoa was unbounded ; 
the English agent Drake was hooted and 
threatened, end incurred some danger, 
but Doria was doge; the senate made 
excuses, alid the frigate was never re- 
stored, 
MURDER OF BASSEVILLE, 

_ Basseville, a French agent commis- 
sioncd to the Pope, had displayed the 


and was repulsed. At this crisis Napo- 
leon recognised amongst the principal 
rioters several gunners. who had servel 
under him at the siege of Toulon; le 
mounted a platform, the gumen & 
forced respect to their general, aud 
tained silence; be had the good fortult 
to produce an effect; the represeale- 
lives got safe out of the arsenal, bat t 
tumult was still greater in the strcels 
At the gates of the prisons the resistance 
of the guards began to slaken; be “ 
paired thither, the populace was a 
ed from violence by bis promise tha . 
emigrants sbould be delivered. up I 
sentenced the following morning: 4 
would have been no easy matter ae 
suade them of what was perfectly 
dent, namely, that these CO aot 
not infringed the law, as they had not M 
turned voluntarily. — Daring the ery 
he had them put into some a 
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convey of ammunition ; a boat was wait- 
ing for them In Hyeres roads, where they 
embarked and were thus saved. 
Napoleon, then twenty-five years of 
age, Was entered on the list of generals 
of infantry, to be employed in the artil- 
lery When there should be iuspections 
vacant. He was to quit the Army of 
Jtaly, of which Kellerman had just taken 
the command. He conferred with that 
general at Marseilles, gave him all the 
information he could want, and set ont 
jor Paris. At Chatillon-sur-Seinc, be 
visited the father of his aide-de-camp 
Marmont, where he heard the news of 
the events of the first of Prairial, which 
induced him to remain there a few days 
until tranquillity should be restored in 
ihe capital On reaching Paris he 
waited on Aubry, a member of the 
Committce of Public Safety, who had 
made the report on the military service ; 
observed to him that he bad commanded 
the artillery at the siege of Toulon, and 
that of the Army of Italy for two years; 
that he had fortified the coasts of the 
Mediterrafean, and that it was painful 
to him to leave a corps in which he had 
served from childhood. The represen- 
tative objected that there were many 
generals of artillery, and that he was 
the youngest, and that when there should 
be a vacancy he should be employed. 
But Aubry himself had been a captain of 
artillery six months before; he had not 
served in the field since the Revolution, 
and yet he bad placed himself on the 
listasa general of division and inspector 
of artillery. A few days after, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety despatched 
orders to Napoleon to proceed to the 
army of La Vendée to command a 
brigade of infantry; in answer to which 
he gave in his resignation. 
ITALIAN COMMAND. — _ . 
_ Eight days after Napoleou had given 
mi his vesiguation, and whilst he was 
Waiting for the answer of the Committee 
of Public Safety, Kellerman got defeated, 
losthis positions at Saint-Jacques, and 
Wrote that unless he received reintorce- 
ments speedily, he should even be ob- 
liged to quit Nice. This excited great 
alarm; the Committee of Public Safety 
assembled all the deputies wiio bad been 
With the Army of Italy, in order to ob- 
lain information. The latter unani- 
mously nominated Napoleon as. the per- 
son best acquainted with the positions 
“ccupied by the army, and most capable 
. pointing out the measures proper to 
ne adopted ; he reccived a requisition to 
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attend the Committee, and had several 
conferences with Sieyes, Doulcet, Ponte- 
coulant, Letourneur, and Jean de Brie. 
He drew up the instructions which the 
Committee adopted. He was then by 
a special deeree appointed btigadier- 
general of artillery, to be specially at- 
tached, until farther order, to the direc- 
tion of the military operations. In this 
situation he passed the two or three 
months previous to the thirteenth of 
Vendemiaire, 

When Kellerman took the command 
of the Army of Italy, on the 19th of 
May, 1796, the army was in the positions 
in which Napoleon had placed it in the 
inonth of October in the preceding year, 
after the action of Cairo. It consisted 
of 25,000 men, commanded by the ge- 
nerals of division Serrurier, Laharpe, and 
Massena. 

Kellerman was a brave soldicr, ex- 
tremely active, and possessed of many 
good qualities; but he was wholly des- 
titute of the talents necessary for the 
chief command of anarmy. Threngh- 
out the conduct of this war he was con- 
stantly committing errors. 

The Government considered the com- 
mand of the Army of Italy beyond the 
abilities of Kellerman, and in September 
placed him at the head of the Army of 
the Alps, intrusting the Army of Htaly 
to General Scherer, who commanded 
the Army. of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
which kad become uscless through the 
peace with Spain. Scherer conducted 
a reinforcement of two divisions of good 
troops into Italy. 

BARRAS. 

Barras was officer in the regiment of 
the Isle of France when the Revolution 
broke out; he was elected a deputy to 
the National Convention by his depart- 
ment, that of the Var. After the 31st 
of May, he and Freron were nominated 
commissioners to Provence, the seat of 
the civil war. On his return to Paris, 
he joined the Thermidorian party. Be- 
ing menaced, as well as Tallien, by Ro- 
bespierre, they united with the remainder 
of Danton’s friends, and brought about 
the events of the Mh of Thermidor. At 
the critical moment, the Convention ap- 

ointed Barras to march to the commune 
which had risen in favour of Rubesp:erre ; 
he succeeded, and acquired great cele- 
brity by this eveut. Alter the fall of Ro- 
hespierre, the T hermidorians beca me the 
men of France. On the 12th of Vende- 
miaire, at the time of Menou’s arrest, the 
committees, in order to get rid of the 
three 
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three commissioners to the army of the 
interior, adopted the plan of combining 
in the person of Barras the powers of the 
commissioners and those of commandant 
of that army. But the occasion was too 
critical for bim; he had not seen service. 
The events oi Thermidor and Vende- 
miaire brought him into the Directory. 
He did not possess habits of application, 
yet he succeeded better than was ex- 
pected. He was censured for his ex- 
travagance, his connexions with con- 
tractors, and the fortune be made during 
the four years he was in office, which he 
took no pains to conceal, and which 
greatly contributed to the corruption of 
the administration at that period. Bar- 
ras was of tall stature; he sometimes 
spoke in moments of violent contention, 
and his voice would then fill the hall. 
His moral faculties, however, did not 
allow bim to go nd a few phrases ; 
the passionate si which he spoke 
might have made bim pass for a man of 
resolution. In Fructidor, he with Rew- 
bell and la Reveillere fomged the ma- 
jority against Carnot artelemy. 
After that day, he was, rently, the 
most considerable person 11 the Direc- 
tory, but in reality it was Rewbell who 
managed affairs. After the 13th of Ven- 
demiaire, he always supported in public 
the character of a warm friend to Napo- 
leon, although they bad quarrelled ; Na- 
polcon having severely censured the mea- 
sures which followed the 18th of Fruc- 
tidor, and especially the law of the 19th. 
He displayed some dexterity on the 30th 
of Praivial, year VII. and did not share 
in the disgrace of his colleagucs. 
LA REVEILLERE LEPAUX. 

La Reveillere Lepaux, deputy to the 
Convention for Maine and Loire, was 
one of the seventy-three persons arrested 
on the 31st of May. He was lame, and 
of the most disagreeable exterior pos- 


sible ; he was as deform 
wrote tolerably ; his ow Pe 
scope; he was neither accustomed 
business, nor skilled in the character. 
men ; he was alternately governed, 
cording to events, by Carnot and Rew 
bell. "The Jardin des Plantes and Theo. 
philanthropy formed his whole oven 
tion; he was Constitutionally fanatica) 
but a warm and sincere patriot, 4 
upright citizen, and a man of good % 
tentions. He entered the Direc 
and left it so. Nature had only endowed 
him with the qualities of a subalten 
magistrate. 

REWBELL. 

Rewbell was one of the best advocates 
of Colmar ; he had a considerable portion 
of the spirit which characierises a good 
practitioner; he was apt to conceive 
prejadices against individuals ; had litte 
faith in virtue, and carried his patriotism 
to extremes. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said about him, he did not a. 
cumulate wealth in the Directory; he 
was, indeed, constantly surrounded by 
contractors, but that was because he 
was partial to the conversation of active 
and enterprising men. He enjoyed their 
flattery, without making them pay for 
the complaisance he occasionally shewed 
them. He had a particular animosily 
against the Germanic system, and the 
immediate nobility of the empire. He 
evinced energy in the assemblies, both 
before and after his magistracy : he was 
fond of occupation; be had been a 
member of the Constituent Assembly 
and of the Convention. When he was 
commissioner at Mentz, he did not pet- 
form what might have been expected 
of him ; he did not oppose the surrender 
of the place, which might have been 
longer defended. He bad, like 
lawyers, a professional dislike to the 
military, which he could not dissembl. 








IMPORTANT STATISTICAL TABLES. 


[We continue indebted to Mr. Marshall for a series of Statistical Illustrations, a 
in extent of detail, perspicuity of arrangement, the inferences to which they e 
and the serious reflections which they are calculated to produce, have the hig 
claim to general attention. Regardless of the prevailing distaste to figures, espe® y 


when they make against theoretical mistakes, Mr. Marshall, with an ar 


dour worthy 


of the subject, pursues his series of Statistical Analysis as the only princip'® q 


which correct conclusions can be obtained, that is, by arithmetical illustra 


tion, al 


: ef 
the unerring evidence of figures. To the Readers of the Monthly Magazine, i 
varied from its usual matter, the insertion of the following pages will requ 
apology ; they will remain proud and lasting memorials, constituting sta le 


reference, and claim the attention and regard of future ages, when all the sper 
five opinions of the present time, with whatever pretension to fine writing 
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chaim of language they may be embodied, will be totally obliterated.] TABLE 



















Statistical Illustrations-— Population, Pauperism, §c. G41 


















































Dp. Th TABLE (A.) 

lit No. {,—STATEMENT Hal the a a ee of GREAT BRITAtn, at five Decimal 
we Periods, since 1780; specifying the proportion in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
NETS of separately. 

Ud, a. oni “| 
Th YEARS. England. Wales. Scotland. |Army and Navy. Great ‘Britain, 
Cupa. 1781 age pny 1,470,000 250,000 9,673,000 

Atical 1791 8,175,0 0 5 0,000 1,500,000 200,000 10,175,000 
La 1801 | 8,331 434 541,546 1,599,068 470,958 10,942,646 

d ip 1811 | 9,538,827 611,788 | 1,805,688 | 640,500 | 19,596,803 
Poor 1821 | 11,261,437 717,438 2,093,456 319,300 14,391,631 

ow : . 

“te No. 2.—AnALysis of the POPULATION in 1821; showing the Number of Families of 





which it was comprised, their Avocations, and the Number of Houses they occupied. 

































































Cates England. - Wales. Scotland. Britain. 
wd J |" Sree, Mentucures or aezes | arson | iorzen Lee 
ive "Handicraft - eeeneeseeee od ee 4 1,118,295 41 »680 190,264 1,350,239 
- Do. not comprised in either ------ 454,690 30,801 126,997 612,488 
ism 
that Total No. of Families - - -- + -| 2,346,717 | 146,706 447,960 | 2,941,383 
ate 
+ he Inhabiting Houses eocecevesseeee! 1,951,973 | 136,183 341,474 } 2,429,630 
by Houses Building ---++++++-se++- 18,289 9€5 2,405 21,679 
he Do. unoccupied eseeee+-eeeees| 66,055 3,652 12,657 82,369 
2 Total No. of Houses---+-+++|2,036,317 | 140,820 356,536 42,533,675 
lor No. 3.—CoMPARATIVE View of the IncREAsE and ExTenT of Pauperism and 
ed CriME in ENGLAND and WALEs, at different Periods, and in each Year since 1811 ; 
ily showing the Total Amount of Parish Assessments, and the Proportion thereof 
he expended for the Relief of Paupegs, and the equivalent of that Amount in Quarters 
de of Wheat, according to the Average Price of Wheat in each Year; the Number of 
th Committals for Crime in each Year in England and Wales since 1811; and the Total 
as Amount of Taxes in Great Britain, and of British Produce and Manufactures 
a exported in each Year. 
i ulvalent ry 
AS uarters of | No. of British 
fe _ Total Proportion |Average Wheat, of {| Com- : 4 Produce and 
YEARS, | Amount of | expended for 'Price of | Amount ex- | mittals} Taxation. | Manufactur 
d ‘1 Parish Reliefof |Wheat.| pendedon | for Exported. 
' Assessments.| Paupers. Paupers. | Crime. 
, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
| £ £ s. d.J £ £ £ 
: 1749 | 730,135} 689,971] -= pe ‘ A si 
1776 | 1,720,316 | 1,521,732] -+« ee * | 11,000,000 b¢ 
1784 | 2,167,748 | 1,912,241] - o* ** | 18,000,000 a 
1803 | 5,348,204] 4,077,891 | 56 5) 1,443,501} ++ | 38,511,812/22,252,102 
1812 | 8,640,842 | 6,656,105 |125 5] 1,061,438 | 6,576] 64,752,025)31,243,362 
1813 | 8,388,974 | 6,294,584 |108 9} 1,157,625 | 7,164 68,302,859 /52,000,000 
1814 | 7,457,676 | 5,418,845 | 73 3] 1,484,615 | 6,390) 70,240,312/33,299,580 
1815 | 6,937,425 | 5,724,506 | 64 4] 1,779,639 | 7,818) 71,203,141)/41,712,002 
1816 | 8,128,418 | 6,918,217 | 75 10| 1,824,584 |. 9,091] 62,426,506/34,774,520 
1817 | 9,320,440 | 7,890,148 | 94 9} 1,665,467 | 13,932) 52,135,739 39,235,397 
1818 | 8,932,185 | 7,531,650 | 84 1) 1,791,472 | 13,567) 53,937,218/41 ,963,527 
1819 | 8,719,655 | 7,329,594 | 73 0} 1,008,108 }14,254) 53,258,914/32,923,575 
1820 | 8,411,893 6,958,445 | 65 7| 2,122,016 se 55,132,077 |$9,818,036 
1821 | 7,761,441'| 6,358,703 | 56 6) 2,250,868 | 13,115) 55,530,072/40,194,895 
1899 ie " ie ae + 15 4,974,243/43,558,490 
1823 ee ~~ 45 0 ee ° ee ee 
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TABLE (B) of the Quantity or Orrictat VaLur of Brit 
MaAnuractures Exported from Great Britain, in each Year einem 
Number of Commissions of Bankruptcy, and Average Price of Wheat 2776; th 
and Wales, in each Year since 1789; the Number of Quart » IN England 


ers of M 
Tea charged with Duty, and the Amount of Taxes and Loans cana Pounds 
in each Year since 1792. reat B 





British Pro- Average } CHARGED WITH DUTY, 
duce and |si Price —_— Epi into 
Manufactures _of rales’ xchequer o 

Exported. |B: Wheat. Quarters Pounds of : Coount of 
of Malt. Tea. & Bills 
1. o 3. 4. 5. 6. 7 D 














1776 |10,000,000 
1781 | 8,000,000 : ox 
1784 |11,255,057 | - 
1789 |13,779,506 +s | tae 
1790 |14,921,084| 747 ‘a ee 
1791 |16,810,019| 769 . - re we 
1792 |18,336,851 | 934 we 


ee ee 


# é 
17,869,237 | 4,438,997 
18,037 ,696 | 12,714,199 
18,585,023 | 41,562,833 
19,654,780 | 30,738,504 
23,861,954 | 27,709,809 


1793 |13,892,269 | 1956 $4,452,837 
1794 116,725,403 | 1041 25,558,151 
1795 |16,338,213| 879 24,693,567 
1796 |19,102,220 | 954 28,142,068 
1797 |16,903,103 | 1115 30,923,419 
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1796 |19,672.503 | 911 
1799 |94,084,213 | 717 
1800 |24,304,284 | 951 
1801 (25,719,980 | 1199 
1802 |v7,012,108 | 1090 


26,963,454 | 19,566,934 | 30,490,995 | 17,075,734 
$1,751,645 | 19,906,510 | 55,311,038 | 17,915,677 
14,480,715 | 20,358,703 | 34,079,058 | 20,394,744 
18,566,946 | 20,237,753 | 35,516,350 | 97,611,411 
30,338,382 | 21,848,243 | 37,111,620 | 33,870,530 








QO wrwn a” oo 


1803 |42,252,102 | 1214 50,479,202 | 21,647,922 | 38,511,812 | 11,950,000 
1804 |23,934,292 | 1117] 60 
1805 |25,003,368 | 1129] 87 
1806 |27,403,653 | 1268) 79 
1807 |25,190,76¢ | 1362| 73 
1808 |26,69%,288 | 1433] 79 
1809 |35,107,439 | 1382] 95 


22,421,791 | 18,501,904 | 46,107,153 | 13,209,351 
22,343,385 | 21,025,380 | 50,545,289 | 25,130,405 
27,487 ,920 | 20,355,038 | 54,071,908 | 19,699,263 
24,912,163 | 23,599,066 | 58,477,330 | 15,257,212 
22,406,300 | 23,888,033 | 62,147,600 | 14,102,621 
29,812,791 | 23,251,065 | 63,879,881 | 22,607,769 
1810 (34,940,550 | 2314/106 24,283,212 | 23,927,567 | 67,825,595 | 21,553,397 
1811 |24,109,951 | 2500} 94 26,798,085 65,309,100 | 23,655,075 
1812 |31,243,362 | 22¢3}195 18,658,693 64,752,025 | 34,700,287 
1813 |32,000,000 | 1953|108 22,381,935 68,302,859 | 50,806,27) 
1814 |33,200,580 | 1612| 73 11] 96,110,285 70,240,312 | 36,078,088 
1815 |41,712,002 | 2284) 64 27 ,07 2,032 71,203,141 | 50,569,5 
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We have not 
been able to 


1816 |34,774,540 | 2731] 75 10] 26,255,435 62,426,506 | 8,939,805 
1817 |39,235,397 | 1927} 94 17,136,020 52,135,759 | None. 
1818 |41,963,597 |1245| 84 11 26,462,933 ©29,186,000 | 53,937,218 | 28,560,400 
1819 |32,923,575 |1499| 73 0} 22,346,239 § 53,238,913 | 18,756,08" 
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1820 |37,818,036 | 1381} 65 24,535,155 | 22,542,000 | 55,122,077 24,098,5% 
1821 |40,194,893 | 1238] 56 6] 28,697,057 | 22,656,822 | 55,530,072 ts 
1822 [43,558,490 | 1094) 43 3] 25,151,508 | 23,912,044 | 54,974,245 me 
1823 ee ee ee 22,641,828 eere os 4,428,9 
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*,* The Accousts of Malt are made up on the 5th of July in each year; bet 
Account for 1823 is only to the 5th of April.—The consumption of Tea is not gv 


prior to 1798, as it was not an article of great importation long prior to that period; 
there is an actual decrease of consumption since 1807-10. 









compared with former Periods. 643 





TABLE (C) of the AmounT of the Sums of Money ExPenpep on Paupers it 








E 
he each County of England and Wales, in the Year ending March 95, 1815, the Counties Ss 
gland arranged in Order of Total Population; showing the Number of Families in each a 
1ds of County; the Number receiving Parochial Relief, distinguishing those who received ' 
tain permanent Relief from those who received Temporary Relief, and the Rate each bg 
Family receiving Permanent Relief received per Annum; the Number of Persons ay 
in Friendly Societies, and the Amount of Real Property assessed for Property-Tax d ie 
e in 1814, in each County. | ae 































































rt " 
ro sum | PAUPERS RELIEVED, 2 2s) 23 | 
~ i i BS| 25 A rf, 
ised COUNTIES, | expended Exclusive of Children. oF E £3 | No. of Sv - Sawvrd f’ 
Q = P Gus Total No.|525| *! | Persons} Assessed 
‘ arranged in Paupers ermanentty ? \Received of Ss} oe in for 5 
Order of Total jin the Year] Out of | In | Tempo-{ Families 33 —& | Friendly |Property-Tax 3 
ro Population. 1814-15. | Work- | Work- rary in 1821. |S==] |& |Societies.| in 1814, . 
house. | house. | Relief. Sk! ee i 
é | No. | No.| No. No.|#@ 8. 2 ve 
Middlesex --| 505,601} 18,241/16,026) 83,988] 261,871) 131 |14 15] 67,186) 5,595,537 res 
Lancashire-+| 213,047] 19,811) 3,655) 15,126) 203,173) 115] 9 2/147,029) 5,087,774 ; : 
York, W.R.| 257,624) 22,126) 2,548) 15,805) 161,466) 153/10 9) 80,684 2,392,406 ite’ 
Devon -++-| 183,646) 18,600) 2,980) 10,573] 90,714) 238) 8 10) 55,022) 1,897,515 a 
Kent ++++++) 295,280; 14,414) 8,275) 20,295} 85,959) 264/13 0} 17,538) 1,644,179 f. 
Surrey see} 201,64 8,603) 6,294] 8,207] 88,806) 167 |13 12%) 26,530) 1,579,17 ae 
Somerset ++) 150,258} 15,265) 1,855} 9,682) 73,537) 233| 8 16) 26,428) 1,900,651 "a : 


15,927| 3,231| 12,182] 74,497] 257/10 8] 14,080] 1,540,959 
10,452] 1,562| 11,045! 68,780] 175| 9 6} 42,305] 1,150,285 
12,610] 1,576 72,156] 196| 9 11) 26,066] 1 463,260 
13,010] 3,065 59,629] 271/14 1) 20,531) 1,556,836 
9,462| 3,689 57,942] 227/12 8} 11,614] 1,130,951 
7,925] 1,406 58,760] 160,13 15} 8,755] 2,061,831 
12,148] 1,718 60,124, 230| 9 4) 26,856] 1,936,727 
10,932| 3,64 55,064) 264/10 13) 13,814] 1,127,404 





Stafford »+++| 111,642 
Gloucester--| 135,58¢ 
Essex «++ee+| 296,252 
" Southampton) 163,150 
7 Lincoln ++++| 128,560 
f Warwick ++| 127,684 
l 

) 


” 
2 
3 Norfolk «+ee 199,192 
4 
9 


Suffolk eeee 155,289 











Pas | 
i 
Chester +-++/ 100,689] 8,422) 609 52,024) 152|11 3) 22,292) 1,083,0 ti 
Cornwall --| 78,090} 7,430) 578 51,202) 151) 9 15) 22,941) 916,06 i] 
) Sussex+++++s! ¥30,865] 13,058] 4,163 43,565) 400 13 8} 4,958) 915,58 4 
Wilts ....- *+| 137,626} 13,355] 1,090 47,684) 303] 9 10) 16,240) 1,155,45 
Derby «+++| 72,179] 6,415) 525 42,404). 163/10 8] 23,034] 887,65 | 
Durham +--+} 78,726} 8,727] 691 45,940) 205; 8 6) 13,525) 791,35 
Salop +++eee| 90,839] 7,917) 2,701 41,636) 255] 8 11) 24,774] 1,037,98 
Northumb.--| 69,236] 8,874] 748 43,128| 223| 7 4] 16,362) 1,240,59 BI 
York,E.R. | 75,438] 5,449) 817 40,499] 155/12 1) 11,941) 1,190,352 
Nottingham 71,41 4,844) 1,024 38,603} 152|12 3) 19,4¢1) 737,22 
Worcester - - 83,540} 6,428) 1,049 39,006} 191|11 5) 13,641) 799,60 4 
York, N.R.| 65,536] 6,123} 611 38,731) 172| 9 14) 9,697] 1,145,252 
Leicester --) 95,400] 7,345) 997 36,806} 227|11 9] 17,217) 902,217 . 
Northampton| 143,038] 8,365] 954 35,372] 263/13 4| 10,494) 942,161 all 
Cumberland | 40,915} 4,039) 657 31,804) 147| 8 16) 9,947) 705,44 nti 
Dorset +++! 75,678] 7,278] 1,053 30,312} 275| 9 6,209) . 698,59: 
Oxford ..-. 106,495] 7,134) 841 28,841) 276/13 : 


6,434] 644,1 
3,953] 652,082 
10,928} 571,107 


28,867| 273 |13 
97,700} 307 |11 
96,170 


Bucks+eceee 101 81 
Berks --++-+! 100,29 


6,586; 1,292 
7,175| 1,392 
4,324| 1,416 


es 
——s 
© 
—s 
Go 
> 





6,150, 713,147 
| 
! 


Swoenore 


Cambridge--} 65,951] 4,579} 729 95,603} 207/19 9| 4,739) 655,221 
Hereford ++| 67,063] 5,560) 330 91,917) 270/11 2,870] 604,61 | 
Bedford .... 50,370} 2,875' 849 17,373] 214/13 10} 3,850} 343,68 
Monmouth..} 97,050) 2,314 87 14,122 170|11 5] 8,404} 295,097 
Westmorela,| 20,320} 2,105) 236 10,444} 224/ 9 O} 1,502} 298,199 | 
Huntingdon | 31,470] 1,838) 346 10,497] 208/14 10) 2,509) 520,186 








619| 125 3,936! 190/14 12] 1,375} 153,487 itt 


England|5,202,931}378,709'87,274|387,113]2,346,7 17] 199}11 3/877,777 49,7 44,628 
Wales ++/ 215,915 28,039] 841i] 13,360) 146,706] 196| 7 10) 47,487) 2,153,801 


5,428,8501406,748 88,115 100,47 3}2,4934423 198/11 0|925,264|51,898,423 
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Rutland....| 10,84 
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644 Population, Parish Assessments, Sc. 1891. 


TABLE (D) of the NumBer of INHABITED Houses and of the TOTAL Pops, 
in each County of England, according to the Population Return of aoa 
¥ Counties arranged in Alphabetical Order, with Numbers of References to their ( “s 
| of Total Population, and of Agricultural Population ; the Total Amount of Pari 
| Assessments in each County in the Year ending March 25, 1822, a 


ccordi 
Account printed by Order of Parliament, July 1823; the Number o "ha 




















































: f Parish 
of Select Vestries and of Assistant Overseers, in each County ; and the Rate = a 
of the Parish Assessments, divided on the Total Population. 
NO, in Total P 
COUNTIES, No. in |Order of} No.of | Total No. |Amount of o= | tz 
Order of|Agricul-| Inhabited of Parish | No. |“ |S29]. 
arranged in Total | tural | Houses Persons Assess- fof Pa-} S2 |; 22)8, 
Alphabetical Order. | Popula-} Popula-| in 1821. in 182]. | ments in frishes.| .. |Z 2} ot 
tion. { tion. 1821. 33 | SS ss 
Bedford +-+eee.+| 38 36 15,412 85,400 12H 49 
Berks eeeeeesees 34 28 24,705 134,700 15) 31 





Buckingham ----| 33 21 24,786 136,800 








209 51 
































































































Cambridge -+++++| 36 23 20,869} 124,400 167} 93 
Chester --..-.-. -+| 16 18 47,094} 275,500 901 113 
Yornwalleesseees| 17 14 45,873} 262,600 203} 51 
Cumberland --.-| 30 35 27,246} 159,300 104} 53 
Derby---+-+--+0| 20 | 29 40,054, 217,600 139] 61 
SEM «oe céees 4 1 71,416} 447,900 465) gi. 
Dorset--++-+sees} 31 27 25,926} 147,400 271) 36 
Durham ...++-.-] 21 | 37 32,793] 211,900 75| 7 
ESS€X eeeeeeeees| 11 4 49,978! 295,300 406) 41 
Gloucester ----++) 10 11 60,881} 342,600 339) 44 
Hereford..++.+++| 37 | 31 20,061] 105,300 219) 43) 
Hertford «+-...--. 35 | 32 23,178] 132,400 132) 47 
Huntingdon .-.-| 41 39 8,878 49,800 103} 11 
ee scuesnccesl = 6§ 7 70,507| 434,600 411) 50 
ncaster -+--++) @ 12 | 176,449] 1,074,000 70] 176 
Leicester -+-++++| 28 33 34,775) 178,100 216} 63 
Lincoln .-..++++| 43 3 53,818] 288,800 630} 129 
Middlesex «+++-+} 1 38 | 152,969] 1,167,500 197} 14 











Monmouth -----+-| 39 40 13,211 72,300 
Norfolk «--0----| 8 2 62,274) 351,300 








125) 15 
751i) 70 





































































































(t Northampton----| 29 15 32,503} 165,800 306) 50 
Bere Northumberland | 93 34 31,526} 203,000 88] 41 
Bi Nottingham --.-| 25 30 35,022} 190,700 212) 32 
t. xford seeees..| 39 22 25,594) 139,800 217 18 
ube | Rutland --...+++) 42 42 3,589 18,900 52] 35 
4 Salop eeeerccces 22 16 $8,863 210,300 216) 44 
‘ Somerset -ee+e+} 7 6 61,852] 362,500 475) 98 
tg ri Southampton ----| 42 10 49,516] 289,000 298} 43 
vy he Stafford -+-+++.-| 9 | 17 63,319] 347,900 145, 47 
et Oa Suffolk -++e+e-+| 15 8 42,773] 276,000 510) 48 
Surreysseeserees| 6 | 25 | 64,790} 406,700 ig) 29) 

0 SuSseX+eeesseeee| 18 13 36,283| 237,700 310) 57 

3 Warwick «e+se+-| 44 19 55,012] 280,000 205) 56 
Westmorland ----| 40 41 9,243 52,400 32| 35 


Wilts eeeeeesees 


P| 19 | 9 | 41,709] 226,600 300} 31 





















Vie Worcester -----+| 96 26 34,738] 188,200 171) 52 
PBS: wa Q East Riding | 24 | 24 34,930] 194,300 237| 67 
* oi S ; North Riding| 27 20 35,765] 187,400 183) 105 

| if ™ € West Riding 3 5 | 154,514) 815,400 193} 116 















bi Wales -- | «. *+ | 136,182) 731,800] 305,794] 833 


EnglandandWales| .. ee 
Scotland cccccecce 











_— —_——__— 


2,088,156 cs aaa 10693) 2504) 














-» | 341,474} 2,093, 156 
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TABLE (E) 
PoPULATION, 


Amount expended on Paupers, divided on the Total Population. 








—— 


ssieceiiasiniaeeaans racoedeammemeneenaaan 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES, {PAYMENTS OUT OFTHE 


and 


Occupution of Population, Parochial Expenditure, §c. 1821. 645 


FXHIBITING the CouNTIEs of ENGLAND, arranged in ORDER of ToTAL 

distinguishing the Number of Families returned as em 
Agriculture from those employed in Trade, Manufactures, or Handicraft, 
not included in either of those two Classes, according to the Population Return of 
1921; and showing the proportion of the Parish Assessments for the 
March 25, 1822, expended on Paupers, from the proportion expend 
Purposes than the Relief of Paupers; and the Rate per head per Annum of the 


ed in 
those 


Year ending 
ed for other 




































































ES ; 
2s | According to the Population | parisu A 
Ss Return of 1821. \Year ending March $5. tant a | 
COUNTIES, ss} Not in- 3° 
=% \Employed; In Trade, | cluded inf For other as a 
in Order of Total Os in Manufac- | either of {Purposes than} Expended |2 = © 
Population. & 5 — sarees A “.. 9 ra ag we on oes 
33 Preceeme of the Poor. | Paupers. jg oa 
1 [Middlesex -++ee+| 38 9,393] 161,356) 91,122] £139,844 £582,055 
9 |Lancaster -+eeeee) 12) 22,723) 152,971 163,576 249,585 
3|York, W. R. -eee) 5] 31,613) 108,841 73,257 | 273,301 
4 |Devon----++eee+} 1] 37,037] 33,985 29,706 207 ,686 
5 |Kent «seeeeseee| 7 | 30,869) 30,180 64,862 | 370,711 
6 |Surrey-eee-+-e++-]) 959 14,944) 46,811 47,484 | 249,991 
7 |Somerset-++eeeee| 6 | 31,448) 27,132 27,480 153,906 
8 |Norfolk «++---+-| 2] 36,368} 26,201 41,535 | 956,044 
9 Stafford -+se+eeee) 17] 18,285) 42,435 41,467 133,701 
10 |Gloucester -+++e+} 11] 23,170) 35,907 28,741 152,994 
11 |Essex +-++eeceee] 4] 33,206] 17,160 39,556 | 254,837 
12 |Southampton ----} 10] 24,303) 19,810) 25,734 | 193,994 
13|Lincoln --+e++++]| 3] 34,900) 15,845 51,400 | 168,786 
14 |Warwick+ece++++} 19] 16,780; 39,189 45,347 | 146,185 
15 |Suffolk +++e+++e] 8] 30,795) 17,418 35,268 | 240,384 
16 |Chester ------ **| 18] 18,120} 27,105 52,640 | 104,081 
17 |Cornwall----....] 14] 19,302} 15,543 17,861 104,178 
18 |Sussexseseeeeees| 13] 21,920) 15,463 30,583 | 262,246 
19 |Wilts seescesees| QF 24,972) 16,982 20,914 165,168 
20 |Derby «++eee--++| 297 14,582] 20,505 20,871 86,756 
21|Durham ------ ee] 37] 9,427] 20,212 18,841 91,182 
22 [Salop seesee-s+++| 16] 18,414] 17,485 19,459 92,907 
23 |Northumberland | 34] 11,567} 20,565 12,160 77,505 
241York, E.R.------ 94] 15,480] 16,637 17,166 | 97,522 
25 |Nottingham +++-] 30] 15,664) 21,852 27,630 73,315 
26 |Worcester *+++e*| 26] 14,926) 18,566 15,289 83,761 
27 York, N. R. -+++] 20] 16,737] 11,570 13,207 82,638 
28 |Leicester +*++*+) 33 | 15,028) . 20,297 26,445 | 124,244 
29 |Northampton...-| 15] 18,794) 11,695 19,939 |. 145,093 
50 /Cumberland «+-+| $5] 11,297} 13,146 10,202 52,352 
31 |Dorset..++-+se0eg!-¥7 } 145821] 10,811 10,119 85,647 
32 |Oxford seccee--| 224 15,965] 8,971 16,457 | 115,647 
| i .| 211 16,640] 8,318 16,791 | 117,477 
34 |Berks «seeee.eee] 284) 14,769} 8,773 16,142 | 104,538 
35 |Hertford-+eessee) 324 13,485) 7,935 13,526 89,129 
36 |Cambridge --.--- 23 | 15,536] 6,964 14,575 | 87,872 
57 |Hereford.. eseee| 319 13,558] 5,633 11,461 62,729 
38 |Bedford ...+ «--| 36] 10,754} 4,827 13,066 | 68,826 
39|Monmouth ---.-+| 40] 6,020} 6,147 6,325 26,039 
40 }Westmoreland --| 41] 5,096) 3,801 4,505 27,207 
41 |Huntingdon ----| 39] 6,435) 2,937 6,794 59,429 
42 Rutland aseececce, 24 2,410 1,034 4,400 10,575 
Total E vel os 1773,739]1,118,295] 454,690] 1,289,722 | 6,102,253 
ee 74,925| 41,680 ang 46,811 | 256,450 
England andWales| + |847,957|1,159,975| 485,491} 1,336,533 6,35857 03 
Scotland ..seeees| ++ |130,700| 190,264] 126,997 
__!Eng. &Wales,igii} -- 1770,199| 959,632} 412,54 









































Present State of Great Britain 


TABLE (F) eExuisitine the Counties of ENGLAND, arranged jn 0 
AGRICULTURAL PopuLaTIon, with the Number of Families in eac stated . 
Population Return of 1821,.as employed in Agriculture; the Territorial E, mn the 
each County in Statute Acres, deduced from the Trigonometrical fete 
proportions in a State of Tillage and Pasture, by which the Wastes and mn the 
Lands in each County may be ascertained; the Annnal Rental Wated 


of Land j 
County, deduced from the Property-Tax Returns for the Year ending April — . 
| ie 





No. of | TERRITORIAL EXTENT. A 
Families} _- Annual Real Prope 
Assessed 








COUNTIES, 


in Order of Agricultural 
Population. 


returned Rental, accord. 

as em- Proportions ; ing to for 
ployed in} In Statute Property-Tax Property... 

Agricul- Acres. In In Return, 181], 18]5 + 

ture. Tillage. ( 

< e 5. 


No, in Order of 
Total Population. 


l. 2. 











—$—— 





£ 

ee 37,0371 1,650,560 | *400 1,217,547 
Norfolk --+++.s.. 36,368] 1,338,880 730 p¢ 931,842 
Lincoln -++see.. 34,900) 1,758,720 400 1,581,940 
issex 33,20 980,480 380 904,615 
York, W. R. --+-| 3] 51,613! 1,568,000 350 1,555,608 
Somerset 7 | 31,448] 1,050,880 330 34) 1,555,108 
Kent ... 30,869} 983,680] 400 868,188 
Suffolk.-es.... 30,795) 979,200 250 694,078 
BURR eeeecceees 24,972] 882,560 150 810,627 1,155,45 
Southampton ... 24,303} 1,041,920 580 994,020} 1,130,951 
Gloucester ...... 23,170] =803,840 300 ; 805,133 
Lancaster «eee. 22,723) 1,171,840 45) ¢ 1,270,344 
SISUBSER - oc ccccccs 21,920; 936,320 280 549,950 

Cornwall 19,302} 849,280 250 , 566,472 
5|Northampton -... 648,880 | 290 696,637 

Salop -+escccces 858,240 | 300 738,495 
Stafford ........ 734,720| 500 756,635 
Chester .+-+.se. 673,280 200 67 6,864 
Warwickee-.-.ees 577,280 200 645,139 
York, N.R. .... 1,311,187 273 1,056,010 
Bucks eee et eevee . ; 477,600 353 498,677 
Oxford «s-ee0.. 455,280 150 3 497,625 

Cambridge 5,! 549,120 140 453,215 
York, E. R. 819,200 150 500,000 
> Surrey . 485,120 80 369,901 

Worcester «-sees Q¢ 466,560 200 516,203 
Dorset eveereeoee 643,200 250 489,025 
Berks @eeeeeeees 483,840 260 405,150 
Derby ---- 656,640 100 621,693 
Nottingham .... 535,680 | 200 534,992 
Hereford........ 956,400 300 453,607 
Hertford --.+++.. : $37,920 | 225 342,350 
Leicester-+.+++. 514,560 65 702,402 
Northumberland 567] 1,197,440] 150 906,789 
Cumberland .... 945,920 ee 469,250 
Bedford ........ 296,320 40 272,621 
Durham 679,040 | 300 506,063 
Middlesex «.+... 3] 180,480 40 349,142 
Huntingdon .«... I 236,800 100 j 202,076 
Monmouth 20) +=$18,720| 100 203,576 
Westmoreland .-. | 488,320 : 221,556 
ee pepengye 95, 360 99,174 


Total England .-- 773,73%32,332,400 14,200} 27,890,354 
—— Wales ..-. 74,225) 4,752,000 2, 1,586,498 


England and Wales 847 ,957137,084,400 16,800] 29,476,852 
Scotland ss] ++ (130,700}26,460,000 
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of BS a eding © columns, the three right hand places of figures have been dispensed with, for the § 
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ceedings of the er 246, 441 
Actina sepia, insects, observations on $44 
Adams, John, ex-president of the Uni- 

ted States, account of, aud his let- 

ters to Mr. Brand Hollis oe 330 
his opinions on govern- 

ment eace Pe $31 
--——— Mrs. her letter to Mr. Hollis 333 
Aérial tides, Col. Wright on ee 439 





Aerolite, description of a aad 73 
AFFAIRS, POLITICAL, 80, 177, 273, 368, 
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AGRICULTURAL Report, 76, 177, 273, 
. 366, 465, 559, 560 
Aix ies Bains, Savoy, description of 583 
mee _ on the operation 
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Air, atmospheric, Mr. Parkins on the 
liquefaction of .... ere 544 
Alexander the Great, on his mode of 
warfare — pees 625 
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Alpine districts, geographical descrip- 

tion of mene asia 576 
=e vegetation at differ- 

ent altitudesin .... ence 577 
definitions in oo 
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. the tournettesin the 580 
town of Thones in ib. 
= mountain villagesin 590 
Amiens, description of the cathedral 
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Amwell, description of the late Mr. 

Scot's (poet) house at oo- 193 
America, North, first declaration of 

independence in — 526 
South, on the present state 
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Anglo-Saxons, critieal observations 

on the elementary books of the = 122 
Animal and vegetable departments in 

the British Museum, observatious 
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Animals, on cruelty to cove 256 
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tion of need / Deve 406 


Anecdotes and traditions of St. Cle- 
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Annecy, description of the lake of 579 

Annuitants, usurious, details of the 


Annuities, exposure of the fraudulent 
practices of the grantorsof .... 411 
Antiquities, historical observations on, 516 
Apparatus, effluvia destroying, Mr. 
Hawes on coe 127 
, galvanic, Mr. Pepy’s des- 
cription of ocee ~e-- 174 
, Leslie’s freezing, mode of 
using eons ease 206 
, a Shaving water-boiling, 
description of aes cece 552 
Artificial palate, description of a su- 
perior one cece o--- ‘S44 
Arnollet, M. on his improvement in 
hydraulic machines cree 553 
Arts, fine, observations onthe .. 330 
Artists, address of the new Society of 451 
Assimilation of the magnet, observa- 
tions on ccs ence 248 
Arago, M. his discovery in coloured 
polarization cece one- 442 
Arctic Seas, on Capt. Parry's exploring 
voyage in the ee a 
Asthma, spasmodic, observationson 75 
Atkinson, Mr. on his vineries at Pad- 





dington ecce eee 554 
Atmospheric aqueous substances, ob- 

servations on coco 270 
Author of the “ Beggar’s Petition,” 

query who was? cove 424 
-— reply to the 

query enn- +e. 507 
another re- 





ply concerning the eres 515 


Authors, remarks ou one 414 
Auvergne, on the volcanoes im -- 606 
Avalanches of the Alps, description of jb. 
Bacheville, travels and adventures of 

the brothers ae Tae 511 
Bahama islands, on the capabilities of 
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BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 79, 176, 

272, 366, 464, 558 

Banners, on the origin of oo * 6&3 

Barras, Napoleon's account of *+- 639 
Bartlemy fair, Mr. Prior on the hu- 

mours of eases 398 
Bartley, Mr. on the manufacture of 

straw hats e--- 200 
Bath, aa evening’s walk near, in au- 


tumn oo eees 217 
——,efiects of a late storm in the 
neighbourhood of “are 479 


Baths, sulphur, on theimportance of 28 
a question in the modern im- 

provements in oeee es-- 392 
Bayle, observations on an assertion by, 

on learned men Sees 329 
some account of eons 434 
Belzoni, M. letterof, at Fez ee 72 
- letter of M. Cailliaud on 

an incorrect statement by -- 404 

Bentham, Mr. on the religion of St, | 

Paul eee oe 356 
Berne, description of slcce 600 
on the peasantry of .. 604 
Bible, on the language of the .... 19 
—— society meetings, Mr. Indigo 

on ese’. evce 422 
——=- Mr. Thomson on various read- 

ings in different editions of the .. 515 
Birds, on the inhuman practice of 

shooting, for amusement ccoe 6201 
Birmingham, account of a public din- 

ner given to Mr, Hunt at es 91 
Blaquiere, Mr. his report of the pre- | 

sent state of the Greek Confedera- 

“tion ecce wove 359 

Bleaching, improvement in cose) «697 
Blood, noble, analized coon = 414 
Bodies, on the conductibility of .. 249 
Boletus igniarivs, or tender fungus,” 

observations on oses 344 
Boleyn, Ann, translation of Henry 

VIII's love letters to ecce 108 
Bonaparte, adulation of, by the bish- 

ops of France cone 453 
Bones, fossil, at Oreston, Devon, ac- 

count of ecse acco 440 
Bonnetts, straw, Mr. Bartley on the 

manufacture of éece 200 
Books, on the canonical and moral, of 

the Chinese eens 417, 489 
Boreholes and Artesian wells, Mr. 














Farey on cowe eoce 300 
Bourg St. Maurice, Savoy, descrip- 

tion of aah ne 590 
Brande, Mr. W. T. chemical lecturer, 

remarks on seas 4038 
Brighton, public meeting at, on the 

Greek cause eben 94 


Bourbons, religious superstitions con- 
nected with the, in France -- 600 
Brida, description of the baths of . 590 
Britain, on the power of, in India and 
its Archipelago pees. 151 
gtixton, description of the tread-mill 
» andobservationson  .... 55 
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Balloon speculations, observations on 257 } 
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Brougham, Mr. account of public ie ; 
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on his provosed m 





his new plan of tunnelling 4on 
Buchan, earl, letters of Gen, Washing. 
ton to eee- Bg 133 
—— letter of lord Fairfax to 44; 
Bull-baiting, on the suppression of, at 
Wokingham — 
Burke, Mr, and Dr. Johnson, anee. 
dote of eeee 








eres 249 

puns by coce «= 389 
Burridge, J. on curing dry rot, and 

facilitating tanning an: 213 


Butterflies found near Epping, list of * 3 
Byron, Lord, observationson .. 449. 
Byrons, description of Newstead Ab. 
bey, the family-seat of the 2... 999 
Cabbages, on the preservation of .. 417 
Ceasar, on his mode of warfare .. 695 
Cailliaud, M. Letter of, on an incor. 
rect statement of M. Belzoni .. 404 


California, commercial information 
respecting eeee 108 

Campaigns of Napoleon, remarks on 
the cece eeee 625 
Campaign of Russia pecs 630 
of Saxony ose 652 


Canals in Holland, on travelling on the 47 
Cancer of the stomach, observations 
on iede cai 45 
—— on the treatment of, by pres- 
sure ecce eeee 172 
Captains, Greek, characteristic ree 
marks on ones oes = 625 
Carlile, Mr. on the treatment of, in 
Dorchester Gaol sede 575 
Carpets, Turkey, on the manafacture 
of, in England wees iit 
Carnages, on the causes of their over- 
turning eco ese 247 
“Case absolute,” in English, obser- 
vations on the woes tae 18 
Caspian .sea, commercial rout froth’ 

e, to China and Bucharia_—-- 487 
Casting of iron, observationson .. 2 
Cathedral of Amiens, description of 403 
Celebration, scientific, account of a, 

near New York, in honour of Lin- 
nzus ecce 
Cellini Benvenuto, ona recent “first” 


translation of Weds ae 315 
Censorship of the press, observations 
on neat Jwen 


Chamberlain, Mr. on a singular pre 
rty ofnapthaline — «== 
chidsberrs, Savoy, description of = 
Chamouny, Savoy, description of os 
Charcoal, experiments on -- 
CHEMISTRY, worsryd in on ? 
Chili, on the political state OF ---- | 
Chimneys, on the first, m England = 141 
, on the crnelty of employ- sas 
ing children in sweeping = val 
Chinese, on the canonical and 7 ase 
books of the ence Clapeets 
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Clanney, Dr. on his safety lamp .. 552 
Clark, Mr. A. description of his arti- 





ficial palate nse $44 
Clement, Mr. on the distillation of sea- 

water cone ~ese.. an 

Clermont, France, description of 606 
» account of the 

French army in eine 607 
Cobbett, Mr. suggested imprevement 

inbis grammar --+--- coecee $08 


Coflee-houses, French, observationson 24 
Coke, Mr. of Norfolk, on his agricul- 
tural improvements eeeses 597 
Cold, a remarkable degree of = ewes 440 
Colony, Mr. Owen's, observations on 193 
Comet, the Encke, observations on 343 
— in 1822, observationson «+ 445 
Commerce, view of, and its results in 
England and France seeeee 150 
COMMERCIAL Report, 78, 175, 271, 365, 
463, 557 
Commercial System of Great Britain 
during the war, observations on .- 316 
— » modern 
observatious on .* cree 301 
Common Sense, on tks miracles of 
prince Hohenlohe contrasted with 
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de Rovigo) account of the eatas- 

trophe of the .° e+ =6425 
— to whom his death ought 

to be attributed eee 633 
De Berenger’s Poems, with transla- 

tions, review of *e 210 
»biographical account of 21¢ 








Denon, M. his account of the Zodaic 
of Dendyra .* .. 32 
Desaix, Gen. on the causes of his con- 
duct in Egypt . oe 618 
Derangement, bilious, observations on 75 
Dieppe, description of sees 225 


Ditigence, the French, description of 225 
Dialogue of the gods, the sixth, Wie- 


land's .° .- 124 
Discipline, prison, bishop Law on S41 


DisCoOVERY,PHILOSOPHICAL,SPIRIT 
OF, eee 543, 439, 55S. 
Disease, on the efficacy of medicine 
in subduing —-« 270 
, spasmodic, onasingular 344 
Dissenters, petition of the, to parlia- 
ment oe * 80 
, Rev. J. Evans on the loyal- 
ty of ee eesece 503 
Distillation of sea water, Mr. Clement 








the principles of modern philosophy 215 | 
» plan by, for cleansing | 
and purifying the streets of the Me- | 
tropolis eeee eeseee 485 | 
Conductibility of bodies, observations 
on the cove esseee Y49 
Confucius, some account of -+ 418 
Conquest, on the oppressions follow- 





ing the eeenee e@eeenead? 910 
CORRESPONDENTS, NOTICES TO, 96, 192, 
576 


“orneille, account of coce 244 
Co1:.-miil, a Roman househoid, de- 
scription ofa cree eeseeve 554 





CR ‘ ee ee se 440 
Divinenns, 79, 176, 275, 366, 465, 559 
Don Juan, review of eee 112 

— cantos 9,10,and11 414 
DRAMA, THE, 52, 149, 263, 342, 449, 559 
Duke of Mantua, tragedy, review of 166 
Dying, a certain phenomena of .. 409 
, on pressure applied to facilitate553 
Earth, on the physical economy @ 

the © owes cone = 224 
, on the figureofthe ++ 246, 446 
Earthenware, British, observations on 295 
Earthquakes, observations on .... 499 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 87, 183, 











Country, on the love of os ee 299 281 
Court of Chancery, on the power of Eggs, method of preserving, fresh and : 
the o ene .se- 159] good . er. 593 
Cove, Sydney, some account of ++ 17] Electricity and magnetism, on the 
Crebillon, account of "ee S42 identity of oaan 248, 443 
Crimea, Mrs. Holderness on the pea- Employment of females, a suggestion 
Santry of the os -* 164 for the eeee eoee 
CRiT1C1sM,CONTEMPORARY,PHILO- Embalming bodies, Baron Larrey’s bie 
SUPHY OF, | a ~105, 229, 516. method of eoceee 
Cruickshank, Mr,the late, surgeon, ac- Engine, steam, on Mr. Perkins a 
count of, aiaiaie e+ 648 ment in ence P ee P a 
Crujan, bishop of Mau, manner of his , es A Ka manufacture o ov 
obtaining the bishopric + ef 456 urkey Car o°. 
Cram, Mr. his ania of indigo, ++ 174 , on the first use of chimneys i 
in ee ee 


Crux Ansata, or Egyptian Taa, de- 
scription of .° *+ 21, 302 } 
Custom attending marriages in and 
near London, account of a -- 224 
David-on, Wi'liam, his journal (called 
the Bloody Journal) of a voyage in 
a Russian privateer in 1789, detail- 
ing horrible massacres °° -+ 129 
Davy, Sir H. on the application of 
liquids formed by the condensation 
- of gases as mechanical agents ++ 535 
DEATHS, ++ 85,181, 279, 573, 473, 565 
D'Engheiv, the Duc, Savary’s (Duc . 








Erskine, Thomas, Lord, biographical 


, view of the commerce of, 
and France, and its public results 150 


English visiting Paris, on the conduct 


of the ee oe 25 


Epilepsy, Mr. Graham on the cure of 36 
Episcopacy in Ireland, on the present 


state of . «« 507 


Epping, list of butterflies found near = 8 
Eras, Saxon and early Norman, obser- 


vations on the o* . 458 


sketch of ee ee $20 
Erskine , 
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Erskine, Thomas, Lord, on his defence - 
of Captain Baillie * 521 
—_———--+ _ ~ of 
Admiral Keppel .* -+ 529 
—_—— , on his defence 
of Mr. Stockdale .- 525 
. ,on his conduct 
in parliament .° °° 524 
on 
the state trials in 1794 .° ib. 
Eruption of a volcano in Iceland, ac- 
cotnt of a recent .° 312 
Fsther, on the book of ee 18 


Estimate, tabular, of the political and 
oratorical character of twenty lead- 
ing members of the House of Lords 4 
Eternity of divine punishments, Dr. 
Paley on oe : ** 245 
Eton, Dr. Watson’s opinion of ee «941 


_ Evans, Rev. J: on the loyalty of dis- 


senters — ee ee 503 
Eyre, Chief Baron, extract from his 
charge, in 1794, on the liberty of 
speech °° + 526 
Fairfax, lord, letter of, to earl Bachan 140 
Faraday, Mr. on the condensation of 
several gases into liquids ee 552 
Farey, Mr. on the means of procuring 
fresh water in the sea-sand -- 37 
, on Artesian wells and bore- 
holes oe anal S09 
Fenelon, instance of the modesty of — ¢41 
Fermentation, new discovery in the 
process of, with description of the 
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apparatus © ecce - 105 
Fever, scarlet, observations on 172 
——-, query what is it? ceee = G4 


First consul,on the conspiracies against 425 
Fishery at and about Grayesend, ob- 


servations on cote 142 
Ford, Mr. D.E. on his psalm and 

hymn tunes ecee 506 
Fothergil, Mr. on the means of living 

by the common toad anes 440 
Fontambleau, descriptionof .... 608 
Y’ox-hunter, letter of a ene 241 


Fox, hon, Charles James, lines by, on 
the dowager duchess of Rutland 245 
France, journal of a lady in a recent 
trip to ese 224, 509, 400 
—— proceedings of theInstituteof 246,441 
French naval deteats, Napoleon's ob- 
_ servations on oeée 624 
Fresnel, M. his improvement in lamps 440 
Funded system, elucidation of .... 34 


Funds, on money in the eves 325 
Gas, on the extent of streetsin London 
lighted by eaecc were 157 


——- lights and gasometers, on the al- 
leged danger of er 173 

——, portable, on the supply of, to 
shopkeepers eens eens 350 

Gases, on condensing esas 174 

~——-, Mr. Faraday on condensation 

_ Of several, into liquids cove 552 

“——, on the changes of volume pro- 
deced in, in different states of den- 

sity by heat o ‘enee 587) 
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Geneva, description of ’ aa ~~ 
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—-——, on the political feeling in 
» Cn the state of education in ib 
of relic ' 
George I. some account of “his * oun 
tresses Sede 5 
——— III.-on the severe) atrocions 
attacks upon eu 435 
IV. while prince of Wales and 
Mr. Coke, on the intimacy between 434 
Georges’ conspiracy agaiest the First 
Consul, remarks on eece 495 
Germans, ancient, on their tewns ! 
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Gironde and mountain party, remarks 

on eeeece eete 633 

Glaciers of Chamouny, description of 594 
»Scneral prospect 

from iwde wae 506 
_— » on the forma. 

tion of éduis ib. 


Glasgow, a¢count of a public dinner - 
given at, to Mr. Brougham 2.5. 993 
Good, Dr. J. Mason, his observations 
on the tread m#l wade 965 
Government, observations on an ex. 
tract from the Quarterly Review, on 
the initiative measures of parr, 
Graham, Mr. on the cure of epilepsy — 36 
Grammar, Cobbeit's, on suggested im- 


provemetits in bese 38 
Grantors of annuities, on the fraudu- 
lent practices of | seco 411 


Gravesend, on the fixhery at and about 14° 
Greek cause, public meeting at 
Brighton on the TT 94 
confederation, Mr. Biaquicre’s 
report of the present state of the 559 
revolution, extract from Mr. 
C. B. Sheridan’s work on -... 497 
captains, characteristic re- 
marks on 62 
Grecks, original account of the capture 
of Napoli di Romania by the .--. ! 
» on the progress and present 
state of the insurrection of the 
Grenier Mont, on the fall of .-+- 987 
Grey wacke, Mr. J. Hawkins on = 
Guclphic literature, observations on 3 
Guitiana Felix, of Aliola, Corsica, Fe 
lative of Bonaparte, some account 
of beee ease 
Gatenburg,John, biographical sketel- m 
es of bebe 2-0 434 
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Whitcber, J. Whitboura, J, and 
Pickford, M. for improvements in 
wheeled. carriages . » 








SEPARATE ENGRAVING IN THIS 


VOLUME, 


View of the Tread-mill for the Employment of Prisoners at Brixton: +++ +++«++Page 53. 


END OF VOL. LVE, 


J. and C. ADLARD, Printers, — 
Burthoiomew Closes 














INDEX TO THE NEW PATENTSs. 


Barton, J. for improvements in 
steani-evgines . . 
Bordwine, Joseph, esq. foran instru- 
ment for finding the iatitude ° 
Daniell, J. for rolling iron into bars 
tor tin-plates ° . 
Gauntlett, T. fer improvements on 
vapour-baths . . 
Gladstone, J. for improvements in 
steam-vessels ° ° 
Goodman, W. for improvements in 
loans ° . : 
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Jessop, Mr. for an elastic piston 33 
Law, A, for bolts and nails for ships ; 
Martin and Grafton for spirit-black 353 
Parkes, ‘I’, for steel-mills 143 
Perkins, J. for steam-engines ue 954 
Robinson, S. for a machine for shear. 
ing and cropping of woollen-cloth 53) 
Roxby, Mr. for a quadrant » 14 
Sowerby, T. for ship’s chain-cables . 144 
Whitcher, J. Whitbourn, J, and 
Pickford, M. for improvements in 
wheeled. carriages ° . & 











SEPARATE ENGRAVING IN THIS VOLUME, 


View of the Fread-mill for the Employment of Prisoners at Brixtom:++++++«+»Page 5). 


END OF 


J. and. ADLARD, Printers, — 
Bburthoiomew Close. 


VOL. LVE. 
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